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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


BAIT AND BALLYHOO 

The eagerness of the officers of the state 
teachers’ associations to achieve a large 
attendance appears to be leading some of 
them to practices hardly defensible on 
strictly professional grounds. Time was 
when the places of honor on state associa- 
tion programs were assigned to recognized 
leaders in education. These men discussed 
out of long experience and accurate knowl- 
edge of schools current problems of educa- 
tion and helped the rank and file of the 
teaching force to orient themselves. If they 
eriticized the existing order, they did so 
temperately, in view of the actual facts 
and conditions. If they offered suggestions 
for improvement, they did so with a lively 
sense of things as they are; they did not 
promise Utopia at the next turn of the 
road. 

Now all is changed. The general pro- 
gram is devoted, not to education but to 
entertainment or occasionally to politics. 
Pleasant speakers who can ramble on in a 
humorous or striking sort of way about 
everything in general and about nothing 
in particular have the call. They must, 
however, have reputations. Their names 
must be as widely known as possible. They 
are expected to draw. When the promoters 
of the huge gathering get ready to set up 


their ballyhoo, they want somebody whose 
name has advertising value. They wish to 
promise their constituency the inestimable 
opportunity of seeing a celebrity—a person 
whose name is a household word, one who 
gets on the front page of the metropolitan 
daily, who syndicates, or writes for the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The great day—or night—comes. The 
celebrity appears, flanked by an orchestra, 
a band, a quartet, or a chorus on one side 
and a local political light on the other. The 
crowd is vast. It is there expecting to be 
thrilled. The celebrity obliges. He opens 
the throttle wide. He uses superlatives, 
striking epigrammatic phrases, ironic hu- 
mor; he tears to pieces, paints roseate 
pictures, runs the gamut of emotions. The 
audience goes out ohing and ahing and 
there has been done to advance sound edu- 
cational practices in the state—just exactly 
nothing. 

But the multitude turned out, they paid 
their dues, they had a good time, they are 
boosters for ‘‘our g-r-e-a-t association.’’ 
The officers congratulate themselves, pay 
the celebrities the fees they demand—three 
to five times the amount a mere educator 
ean hope to receive—and declare that their 
successors will have to ‘‘go some’’ to beat 
their record. Then a new set of amateurs 
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takes up the ballyhoo and looks about 
for more bait to draw the eager suckers 
on. 

Note.—Those to whom the above indict- 
ment does not apply will of course not get 
angry. 


WHEN IS A SCHOOL PRIVATE? 


In England private schools are called 
public schools. It would be well if we 
recognized that our so-called private 
schools and colleges in the United States 
are in fact public. Whether to be educated 
or not is not left to the choice of the 
individual or his family in this country. 
Up to a certain point education is compul- 
sory, varying in this regard somewhat in 
the different states. Beyond the compul- 
sory age limit young people may choose 
whether they will go to school or not. But 
the country has no choice. We cannot ex- 
pect the future to which we look hopefully 
forward unless increasing numbers of our 
young men and young women continue gen- 
eral education to the age of twenty, and 
professional or technical education for at 
least three years beyond. 

Now the state permits the private schools 
and colleges to function. The lower schools 
may give opportunity for children to obey 
the compulsory education laws. They are 
not free to teach or omit to teach various 
subjects as they may judge best. They 
must at least provide the instruction called 
for in the state requirements. The state in 
a sense delegates this task to them and holds 
them responsible for its satisfactory per- 
formance. For this reason the state may 
legally inspect the work of private schools 
and cannot be denied the right to do so. 
The fact that such inspection is often 
omitted should not be interpreted to mean 
that the state cannot and should not exer- 
cise oversight of the so-called private 
schools. These schools tacitly agree to offer 
to children of certain ages the educational 


opportunities that otherwise would be pro- 
vided by the state. If they did not do so, 
the compulsory attendance laws would 
operate and the children would be com- 
pelled to attend school elsewhere. 

The situation of the ‘‘ private’’ secondary 
schools and colleges is superficially different 
but at bottom the same. The states have 
without exception established secondary 
schools and schools of higher education. In 
doing so they have sought to provide for 
their own advancement and perpetuity by 
enabling as many young people as possible 
to prepare for lives of service in the com- 
munity by attending these secondary and 
higher schools. Only those so low in the 
scale of mentality as not to be allowed 
to manage their own affairs, to marry and 
have children, to vote and hold office are 
excluded from these privileges. In a demo- 
cratic state they cannot be and should not 
be. Leaders are chosen by followers, hence 
the followers as well as the leaders must 
be competent. Everyone, moreover, is en- 
titled to get out of life all that is possible 
for him. The state, therefore, recognizes 
no aristocracy of the intellect. 

The so-called private colleges have too 
often, however, sought to do this. Having 
arbitrarily fashioned a certain type of 
higher education, they contend that only 
those young people who can and will profit 
by this type of education should be per- 
mitted to enter their institutions. 

The position is untenable. The private 
colleges are chartered by the state. They 
seek contributions from wealthy citizens. 
They give degrees that they expect to see 
honored everywhere. What right have 
they to choose for themselves the task of 
administering a special sort of highly intel- 
lectualized education? What credit is it 
to them to graduate persons admitted in 
the first place as ‘‘safe risks?’’ In thus 
narrowing their field of service, they throw 
upon the institutions directly controlled by 
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the state the task of providing courses for 
many, not a single type of student. By 
insisting on having only the best, they 
throw upon the shoulders of other institu- 
tions the entire burden of caring for the 
mediocre and the worst. They should be 
willing to take their share of the run of 
the mine. 

At present the overwhelming number of 
young persons who are seeking high school 
and college education makes it possible for 
institutions in private hands to pick and 
choose. In the struggle it is but natural 
that the weaker should yield to the 
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stronger. By the use of newer tests of 
ability, we are making some progress in 
the matter of finding out who the stronger 
actually are. Certainly sheer intellectual 
power is not in itself a guarantee of notable 
service. Much of the world’s best and most 
important work has always been done by 
those who were not superlative thinkers. 
A liberal arts degree is no guarantee of 
capacity for leadership. The colleges may 
well consider whether they do well to limit 
their program so insistently to the tradi- 
tional subjects. After all the college must 
keep faith with the public. 


THE CURRICULUM IN THE MAKING 


ELISABETH WEBSTER 
Assistant Supervisor of Early Elementary Grades, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


With changing views in education it has 
become necessary everywhere to set up new 
guides for instruction. In the past, the 
complaint has often been made that courses 
of study are built from the top down. In 
Grand Rapids the work of constructing a 
new curriculum was begun in the kinder- 
garten and first grade. 

As those in charge believed that teachers 
receive greatest benefit from a curriculum 
when they themselves take part in its con- 
struction, volunteers for this work were 
requested from the teachers in the early ele- 
mentary department. Of the one hundred 
and forty kindergarten and first grade 
teachers, twenty-seven kindergarten and 
twenty-four first grade teachers responded. 
In order to keep the work properly related 
to the second grade, four second grade 
teachers were added to the group. 

As the kindergartens and first and sec- 
ond grades had for some years been united 
under the leadership of one general super- 
visor, it was easy to bring the teachers of 


these grades together to make a unified cur- 
riculum for their own use. The fifty-five 
teachers were divided into ten committees 
of from four to seven members each, includ- 
ing the committee chairman. The assign- , 
ments were based on the known interests 
and abilities of the individuals in the vari- 
ous school subjects: art, music, reading, 
ete. The assistant supervisor of the de- 
partment was appointed general chairman. 
The superintendent of schools, the su- 
pervisor of early elementary grades, the 
special supervisors of music, art, writing, 
and physical education, and four elemen- 
tary school principals acted as critics and 
consultants. 

The curriculum then in use was in a 
quite fragmentary condition, consisting of 
a brief outline to which, at intervals, super- 
visory bulletins had been added. This 
proved in one way an advantage, for the 
committees were not restricted in thought 
by previous courses of study and they 
undertook the work of breaking fresh 
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ground in true pioneer spirit. Further- 
more, the work in these grades had been of 
a free and informal character which had 
allowed each teacher to develop her in- 
dividual abilities to the utmost. This now 
enabled her to make most valuable contri- 
butions to the work in hand. 

However, in any codperative work there 
must be unity of thought and action. The 
first need, therefore, was to lead the group 
into similar lines of thought, to set up a 
philosophy of education which would pre- 
sent common goals toward which all might 
work. Very few in this group had had 
either training or experience in curriculum 
making. Hence, having seen the discour- 
agement, the wild floundering and the 
wasted efforts which result when such a 
committee is cast loose without chart or 
compass upon an unknown curriculum sea, 
the general chairman deemed it wise first 
to erystallize the thought of the group 
by setting up a few guide posts which 
would keep all of the committees moving 
in the same general direction. Therefore 
at a meeting which was held in April, 
1925, a few fundamental objectives were 
presented and discussed. As the work pro- 
gressed, some alterations were made in the 
form and wording of these, but the original 
content was retained and as presented be- 
low continued to be used as a general plan 
for the entire curriculum. 

Every individual comes into a world 
which is engaged in carrying on many life 
activities and in developing various social 
institutions. Of this world every child 
inevitably becomes a part. His success and 
happiness will depend upon the way in 
which he establishes his relationship to 
these various activities and institutions; 
how he grows in insight into life, in atti- 
tudes toward life, in techniques of control 
over life situations. The business of edu- 
eation is to develop in the child those 
qualities which will best fit him to play his 
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part in these various phases of life. This 
will be done best by giving the child those 
experiences which will lead to his continu- 
ous growth, and to the broadening and 
enriching of his contacts with all the phases 
of life that are within his comprehension. 
This will enable him to live fully now and 
prepare him to live more fully in the 
following stages of his growth. 
These life relationships were defined as 


1. Home membership. 

2. Citizenship. 

3. Vocational life which with the child is 
school life. 

4. Leisure or recreational relationships. 

5. Ethical and spiritual relationships. 


The qualities requisite for fulfilling these 
relationships were classified as 


1. Health, physical and mental. 

2. Power of control over situations. 
3. Aesthetic appreciations. 

4. Ethical and spiritual ideals. 


These objectives were discussed in detail, 
particularly in their relation to the pres- 
ent and future life of the young child. 
While the kindergarten or first grade child 
truly participates in all of the life activities 
mentioned, his degree of participation is 
limited by his stage of growth. Hence, we 
must first meet him on his own age level, 
then lead him gradually into a fuller and 
broader participation in these various 
phases of life. Furthermore, the habits, 
attitudes, and knowledges which will give 
him the requisite qualities must be acquired 
through truly childlike activities. This in 
brief was the philosophy which was ac- 
cepted for our guidance. 

But before the actual construction of a 
curriculum based on these principles could 
be undertaken, the group needed more in- 
dividual thought and study to make them 
self-dependent in applying these principles 
to the separate courses for which they were 
responsible. They were asked therefore to 
































spend four weeks in reading outstanding 
works on curriculum construction, and to 
guide themselves in their reading by seek- 
ing and recording answers to three ques- 
tions. These were: 


1. Should education fit the child for his pres- 
ent life, his adult life, or both? 

2. What relation should present experiences 
bear to the future life of the child? 

3. What are the qualities of (a) health, (b) 
skill and knowledge leading to control 
of situations, (c) esthetic apprecia- 
tions, (d) ethical and spiritual ideals 
which the kindergarten or first grade 
child needs to enable him to 
(1) Be a good member of the home. 
(2) Be a good little citizen in the com- 

munity. 

(3) Carry on his vocation (at present 
his school life, but leading toward 
his future vocational life). 

(4) Make good use of his leisure time. 

(5) Fulfill his ethical and spiritual life. 

The answering of these questions led to 
much profitable study as was shown by the 
reports made. The committees drew largely 
upon the educational philosophy of Fred- 
erick Bonser, Arnold Gesell, Patty Hill, 
James Hosic, and William Kilpatrick, but. 
help was received from many other sources 
also. 

It was evident, however, that the group 
was still thinking in very general terms. 
The broad view had been needed as a back- 
ground, but it now became necessary to 
narrow this view to its specific application 
to the activities of the kindergarten and 
first grade child. Our dominating purpose 
was to keep the child in the center of our 
thought and to build the curriculum around 
his own natural activities and interests. 
In order to accomplish this purpose, the 
group now discussed the means by which 
the qualities sought are to be secured. All 
qualities of character and ability are the 
result very largely of the experiences 
through which the individual passes, and 
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these come as the consequence of the past 
experience of the race. The child of today 
builds his activities upon those of pre- 
ceding generations though always adding 
new ones which the past has not known. 
These racial experiences have found ex- 
pression in language, art, social life and 
other forms of activity and our primary 
child expresses himself along the same 
lines. Therefore, in order to meet him on 
his level of development, we must deter- 
mine what language, art, and so forth have 
to offer him which will satisfy his present 
interests, provide him with opportunities 
for activity and growth, and lay the foun- 
dation for future living. This was the 
problem which each committee was asked 
to consider in its relation to the particular 
subject or course of study for which that 
committee was responsible. At this point 
the summer vacation occurred and further 
work was postponed until fall. 

In September the actual construction of 
the various courses was commenced, and 
from this time on the different committees 
met separately with their own chairmen. 
The courses in reading, writing, and spell- 
ing were planned for the first grade only. 
The others were combination courses for 
the kindergarten and first grade together. 
Since the interests and abilities of the 
children in these two grades differ in qual- 
ity or degree rather than in kind, it was 
believed that the teacher should be free 
to adjust the work to the varying capaci- 
ties of her group with but few grade limi- 
tations. However, when the curriculum 
was revised, brief quantitative achieve- 
ments for each grade were added to each 


course. 

The work was commenced by each com- 
mittee member endeavoring to formulate 
the aims for her particular subject under 
the following heads. 

Qualities which this course may develop 
to fit the child for his 
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Home life. 

Citizenship. 

Vocation (school life). 
Leisure or recreational life. 
Ethical and spiritual life. 


Here the real struggle began. For the 
teacher to express her educational ideals 
in terms of actual child behavior in the 
various relations of life proved very diffi- 
cult. The temptation to fall back on gen- 
eral statements or abstract terms was great. 
It seemed far easier to talk about the de- 
velopment of habits of responsibility and 
cooperation than to say that the good little 
citizen keeps the streets and schoolyard 
clean by using receptacles for refuse. But 
after several weeks of effort, aims for each 
course which were satisfactory in content 
though not wholly so in form were con- 
structed. 

The next step was the preparation of 
the psychological principles underlying 
teaching procedure. These were formu- 
lated at this time in order that the teachers 
might have their psychological as well as 
their philosophical principles clearly in 
mind before undertaking the selection of 
activities. These principles were divided 
into two groups. In the first group were 
placed those underlying the presentation 
of experiences and these included general 
teaching principles for the subject itself. 
The second group provided for the social 
organization of the class. These made al- 
lowance for individual differences and sug- 
gested means of developing individual 
initiative and ability as well as group co- 
operation. Principles of teaching rather 
than detailed teaching methods were em- 
phasized because of the conviction that the 
teacher should have freedom to vary her 
methods so long as they conform to correct 
educational principles. To insure sound 
psychology, each of these principles was 
checked by the laws of learning. These 
laws with illustrations from the activities 
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of kindergarten and first grade children 
had been given to the teachers before they 
began work, and later, at their suggestion, 
were placed in the completed curriculum 
for reference. 

Next came the selection of activities and 
outcomes. In this work the teachers were 
on more familiar ground, and the value 
of the contributions which the classroom 
teacher is able to make to the curriculum 
became clearly evident. Three problems, 
however, arose at this time. The first was, 
‘* What is the difference between aims and 
outcomes?’’ This was asked repeatedly, 
and repeatedly the answer was given: 
‘‘They are the same in content, but the 
aims are stated in more comprehensive 
terms. They do, however, embody the out- 
comes and they show the relation of these 
to the five Life Relationships. The out- 
comes themselves are given in more detail 
and as the particular results of the special 
activities which they follow.’’ When the 
outcomes were finally completed they were 
checked with the aims, and unless an aim 
had been carried out through some specific 
activity and outcome it was removed from 
the list. 

The second problem was the page form 
to be used. Different forms were tried but 
a parallel column arrangement was chosen 
as the best means of keeping the relation 
between particular activities and outcomes 
clearly in mind while the work was under 
construction. The form on page 163 was 
used with the outcomes expressed in terms 
of habits, skills, attitudes, and knowledge. 

The third problem was the division of 
labor in each committee. In this part of 
the work only two people were able to 
work together efficiently. An attempt had 
been made to have part of the committee 
work on activities and part on outcomes, 
but this proved unsuccessful. So the activi- 
ties for each subject were separated into 
natural groups and two people worked out 
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Outcomes 
Activities 
Control of Health, Ethical and 
situation physical and Aesthetic spiritual 
mental 








the activities and outcomes together for 
each grouping. Then the entire committee 
met and made further suggestions to each 
other. 

After the activities with their outcomes 
had been completed, typical projects were 
added as illustrations of the procedure 
which had been advocated. These were 
secured from the regular reports of work 
made by all the teachers in the department. 

When this point was reached after 
nearly eight months of work, the committee 
members with the exception of the chair- 
men were dismissed. One task still re- 
mained, a comparison of the various courses 
with respect to content. 

Before this time, it had become evident 
that repetition of subject matter constituted 
one of the outstanding faults of the cur- 
riculum as a whole, but it had seemed 
necessary for each committee to cover one 
subject only before comparisons were at- 
tempted. Now the most serious overlap- 
pings were eliminated by the several com- 
mittee chairmen, but many still remained. 
Nevertheless, since a revision of the cur- 
riculum after a year’s trial had been antici- 
pated, it seemed best to postpone further 
reconstruction until this test should have 
been made. Doubtless other faults would 
then be revealed. 

Consequently in March, 1926, mimeo- 
graphed copies of the curriculum were 
given to ail teachers in the department, 
and the committees prepared themselves 
for an onslaught of criticism. They had 
given their best, but they knew full well 
many of the weak points in the structure 


and they were truly desirous of suggestions 
for improvement. When the copies were 
given out the teachers were asked by the 
superintendent to write full criticisms on 
the page margins, which had been made 
wide for this purpose. But to the surprise 
of all, except for the first gasp of astonish- 
ment at the size of the document, no criti- 
cisms were offered, nor could they be 
secured when asked for by those who had 
had charge of the work. As the months 
passed by this became more disturbing to 
the general chairman and to the superin- 
tendent than a storm of criticism would 
have been. Investigation showed that the 
inexperienced teachers were finding the 
curriculum very helpful, but the older 
teachers who had not worked on its con- 
struction were not taking time to investi- 
gate it for either its good or its bad 
qualities. Something had to be done to 
arouse thoughtful criticism and free ex- 
pression of opinion, in order to prepare the 
way for the planned revision and to bring 
the curriculum into wider use. 

After some thought, twenty-four teachers 
whose experience ranged from one to 
twenty-five years and none of whom had 
worked on the first draft were asked to 
take part in an informal debate on the 
value of the new curriculum. All responded 
favorably and two debates were planned, 
one for the north’ section of the city and 
one for the south. After choosing the sides 
on which they preferred to speak, the 
teachers selected two teams of six members 
each for each debate. The majority of the 
group had entered the contest with true 
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sportsmanlike spirit, and immediately an 
earnest study of the curriculum began. 
Criticisms from other teachers were sought 
and points were given to both sides by the 
superintendent and by the general chair- 
man. The question as debated was: ‘‘Re- 
solved : that the present draft of the kinder- 
garten-first grade curriculum meets the 
needs of pupils and teachers.’’ 

The debaters had decided that instead of 
appointing judges they would ask the audi- 
ence to vote informally on the debating 
skill of the contesting teams. Since se- 
curing of a free discussion had been the 
chief objective, debating technique had re- 
ceived no emphasis from those in charge. 
But when the first debate was held, it was 
found that the members of the negative 
team had been previously trained in this 
kind of warfare and they had coached their 
comrades. As a result, this group fired 
their ammunition with such force and pre- 
cision that when the vote was taken they 
carried off all the honors. This was some- 
thing of a blow to the people who had con- 
structed the curriculum, although the 
stenographic reports of the debate showed 
that an equal number of arguments had 
been presented on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Skill and vigor in action, however, 
had fairly won the day. 

Nevertheless, the great purpose of the 
debates had already been achieved. The 
entire teaching staff was now aroused to 
genuine interest in the curriculum, and 
when the second debate was held many out- 
side of the department were in the audi- 
ence. This time the teams were more evenly 
matched in knowledge of debating tech- 
nique, and the vote was cast in favor of 
the affirmative side. 

An excellent basis for revision had now 
been established. Further valuable criti- 
cisms were presently received from all the 
kindergarten and first grade teachers, and 
these were compiled with those which had 
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been secured from the debates. When these 
points were analyzed, it appeared that the 
educational philosophy and psychology of 
the curriculum had proved impregnable. 
There were, however, outstanding faults in 
arrangement and form, which had made 
difficult the practical application of the 
courses to the teachers’ needs. Prominent 
among these were repetition of content due 
to overlapping of courses, an unsatisfactory 
mechanical makeup resulting from the 
parallel column arrangement, and consid- 
erable redundaney of expression. Addi- 
tional features also were desired: a sum- 
mary of achievements for each subject, 
standards for promotion, a time schedule, 
a greater number of typical projects, and 
above all else an alphabetical index as well 
as a table of contents. 

A valuable revision of the curriculum 
now seemed possible, one which would more 
fully meet the needs of the teachers because 
based on their own expressed opinions. 
Therefore in March, 1927, a fresh commit- 
tee of twelve members was selected for this 
work. This group included a number of 
teachers who had worked on the first draft, 
several who had taken part in the debates, 
and a few who had had no previous ex- 
perience in the work. This committee met 
every Tuesday from eight-thirty to four 
o’clock for ten successive weeks. Their 
positions in school were filled either by 
kindergarten assistants or by paid supply 
teachers. This enabled the members of the 
group to give their best efforts to the work 
and to confer constantly with each other. 
Much material, however, was prepared out- 
side of these hours. 

While each member of the committee was 
individually responsible for the final re- 
vision of one of the subject courses the first 
step was a comparison by the group of the 
various courses with each other. It was 
necessary to find a satisfactory method for 
unifying the courses and for eliminating 
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the duplications of content. The following 
organization was finally decided upon. 

The course in social studies became in 
the main the core of the curriculum and 
the other courses were subordinated to it. 
The activities of this course were placed in 
four divisions: 


1. Adjustments to school life. 

2. Interpretations of home life. 

3. Interpretations of industrial life. 
4. Interpretations of civic life. 


This organization made possible a unified 
classification of the activities of all the 
courses, and duplications of subject matter 
were eliminated by means of cross refer- 
ences to this basic course. 

The page form also was reconstructed at 
this time. An arrangement which had 
proved satisfactory for the second and 
third grade curriculum was used. This 
form provided for an activity column on 
the left side of the upper half of the page, 
and a content column on the right side. 
The outcomes for each group of activities 
were placed across the lower half of the 
page. This plan, as illustrated below, re- 
duced the size of the sheet, permitted a 
grouping of similar activities, provided a 
place for subject matter related to the 
activities, and eliminated the frequent repe- 
tition of outcomes which had been a fault 
of the first edition. 


Activities Content 
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Outcomes 


er re 
Health, physical and mental............. 
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When the reconstruction was completed, 
additional features which had been re- 
quested were inserted. These included sug- 
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gested quantitative achievements for each 
course, page references, many typical proj- 
ects, a suggested time schedule, and the 
much desired alphabetical index. 

As the members of the revision commit- 
tee worked their way step by step through 
the various courses, condensing and rear- 
ranging the material, their respect for the 
original committees which had set up the 
content increased daily. Occasionally those 
who had severely censured the curriculum 
during the debate were reminded that they 
were now refuting some of their own 
criticisms. At this they merely smiled 
good-naturedly and said, ‘‘That was good 
ammunition for a debate, but now we 
realize the difficulties which the first com- 
mittees had to meet.”’ 

The chief regret in regard to the curricu- 
lum has been the impossibility of having 
every teacher in the department take an 
active part in its construction. The growth 
of those who did take such part was great. 
Their appreciation of the meaning and 
value of the curriculum could have been 
attained in no other way. The effort to 
grasp the purposes involved, and then to 
state their own ideals in language which 
could be readily understood, clarified and 
made definite in their own minds the things 
teward which they had been struggling 
through all their teaching experience. No 
other person could have accomplished this 
for them. Nor could the theorist alone 
have contributed to the curriculum that 
sympathetic understanding of child nature 
and activity which is possessed by the 
teacher who lives in close daily contact 
with the child. Guidance and instruction 
these teachers will need. Freedom from 
their daily work also they must have. 
But ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ 
and the money spent in filling the places 
of these teachers while they devote them- 
selves to such a task will bring incalculable 
returns in teacher growth and efficiency. 











A STUDY OF FAILURES IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


KATHARINE VON LEVERN 3 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


A recent study of the amount of re- 
tardation in the elementary school raised 
the following questions: 


1. Which grades contribute the largest num- 
ber of failures? 

2. What better chance of success do children 
who have had kindergarten training have 
than those who have had no kindergarten? 

3. What changes could be made in curricu- 
lum, hours, equipment, or experiences so 
as to adjust the work to the best develop- 
ment of the children? 


This city is growing rapidly and conse- 
quently the public schools are continually 
enrolling children from other school sys- 
tems. On account of the crowded condi- 
tions of the kindergartens, there is a local 
rule that children who are past six years 
old when the families move to this city shall 
enter first grade and not kindergarten. All 
others have either one or more terms of 
kindergarten before entering first grade. 
The usual kindergarten ages range from 
four years and ten months to five years 
and three months, depending on the 
date of birth. With a year in kindergarten 
the normal first grade age is five years and 
ten months to six years and three months. 

The kindergartens in this city are housed 
in a room the size of the usual grade room. 
They are furnished with the customary 
equipment found in cities of this size— 
picture books, blocks, sand-table, work 
bench, easel, piano, small supplies such as 
clay, plasticene, papers, etc., and house- 
keeping supplies such as dolls, carriage, 
small tables, and rockers. There are about 


twenty-five children enrolled in each ses- 
sion. The more mature children attend 
in the forenoon from 8:45 to 10:45 and 
the younger children in the afternoon from 
1:15 to 2:45. All of the teachers have had 
at least four years of experience and are 
graduates of the kindergarten courses of a 
normal school or of a kindergarten train- 
ing school. The children are promoted 
from kindergarten to first grade on the 
basis of the Detroit First Grade Test and 
the teacher’s judgment. There are very 
few children who do not speak English on 
entrance. This year there was only one 
child who could not speak English. Very 
little pre-primer reading is carried on in 
the kindergartens. What little there is 
consists of the learning of their names, a 
few signs about the room, a few stories 
of their own experiences. The aim is to 
give them a happy introduction to school 
and to broaden their experiences and en- 
large their vocabularies as well as to train 
them in adapting themselves to playing 
and working with children of their own 
ages. 

An analysis was made of all the pupils 
enrolled in the elementary grades to find 
out the amount of kindergarten train- 
ing they had had when entering first grade 
and also, if they had failed, in what grade 
the failure had taken place. It was, of 
course, impossible from the permanent 
record cards to find out the most interest- 
ing and vital thing—the cause of the 
failure. That record is on file for children 
who failed this year, but it is not known 


2 At present a graduate student at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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FAILURES IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


definitely what caused the failures during 
the six previous years. The failure may 
have been due to one or more of the fol- 
lowing causes: a long illness, general poor 
health, low mental ability, late entrance, 
irregular attendance, poor teaching, in- 
sufficient time or equipment, too many chil- 
dren per teacher. The causes could be 
located with reasonable definiteness only 
for this year’s classes; for those of pre- 
vious years the cause of failure is merely 
speculation. 

All children in the elementary grades 
were classified into two age groups, de- 
pending upon the age at which they en- 
tered first grade. Group A consisted of 
those of normal first-grade age or those 
between the ages of five years and ten 
months to six years and three months. 
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during the late spring or summer. How- 
ever, attendance in kindergarten is vol- 
untary in this state, for the legal school 
age is seven years, and there are a few 
parents who prefer to have their children 
at home until they enter first grade. 

The children in Group A were then re- 
classified according to the amount of kin- 
dergarten training they had had; this 
might be none at all, one semester, or two 
semesters. Each of these sub groups and 
also Group B, the older group, were 
then analysed to find out in what grade 
the children had failed of promotion, if 
they had failed. 

Table I gives the total number of chil- 
dren studied in each group and the num- 
ber that failed in each grade. It shows 
that the primary grades are responsible 









































Group B was composed of all those older for 96% of the retardation of the 
than six years and three months when they children who have had all their schooling 
entered first grade. This group is made in the public schools of this city. 
up mostly of children who move to the city The intermediate grades furnish only 
TABLE I 
Number Number Failing in Each Grade 
4 r of Total 
Entered 1B with Children Failing 
Studied I Il UI | Iv, V,VI 
(2 terms Kdg. .. 716 161 31 8 7 207 
Group Aj1 term Kdg. ... 168 41 6 2 3 52 
No Kdg....... 77 18 2 ~ “ 20 
No Kdg., but 
Group Bjolder than 6 100 21 6 1 2 30 
yrs., 3 mos. 
SRA ene eet 1061 241 45 11 12 309 
Percentage of failures in each 
a REE pa CATER .78 .145 .035 .035 .995 
nF 
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314% of the failures. In other words, a 
child’s chance of failing in the elementary 
grades of this city has been 22 times as 
great in the first grade as in the three inter- 
mediate grades; four times as great in the 
second as in the intermediate; and just as 
great for failure in the third as in the 
three following grades. There can be no 
question that the primary grades are con- 
tributing an undue amount of the failures. 

Table II gives the same information as 
Table I but in percentages instead of num- 
bers of children failing, and it also con- 
tains the group of children who entered the 
city schools by transfer in 1A or a higher 
grade. 

Table II is to be read in this way: of 
the 716 children who entered the 1B grade 
during the last six years with two terms 
of kindergarten, 22.4% failed in the first 
grade, 4% failed in the second grade, 1% 
in the third, and 1% in the intermediate 
grades. 

The percentage of failure in the ele- 
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mentary grades shown in Table II gives 
a slight advantage to the children of no 
kindergarten training. The number of 
children in this group (77) is too small 
to be conclusive. It seems, however, taken 
with the other items of the study, to indi- 
cate that the value of kindergarten is to 
be sought in other things than success in 
the primary grades. 

It is interesting to note that of the 354 
children who enter the city schools by 
transfer, only 214% fail in grade 1A. This 
would indicate that the greater proportion 
of the failing is in 1B, and this is borne 
out by the local record. The higher per- 
centage failing in the second and third 
grades is probably due to late entrance and 
to getting adjusted to a different school 
system. 

The high proportion of failures in 1B 
also suggests that this is the grade that 
is in need of reorganization. The kinder- 
garten can help in this adjustment by 
fostering a desire to learn to read, by 














TABLE II 
Per Cent Failing 
, Number Per Cent 
Entered 1B with Studied Failing 
I II lr | Iv, V, VI 
2 terms Kdg. .. 716 .224 .04 -O1 .01 . 284 
Group Aj1 term Kdg. ... 168 . 244 .035 .01 .02 .309 
No Kdg. ...... 77 .23 .025 _ — 255 
No Kdg., but 
Group Bjolder than 6 
yrs., 3 mos. .... 100 21 .06 01 02 30 
Entered in 1A 
Group Cjor a higher 
cis a s0chs 354 .025 .07 .07 .035 .20 






































FAILURES IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


enlarging the experience and vocabularies 
of the pupils, and by making the work 
during the last month or two somewhat 
more formal. The work in the first grade 
should be made less formal and the re- 
quirements for promotion to 1A should be 
lowered. Other changes such as grouping 
the children according to ability, decreas- 
ing the number of pupils per teacher, and 
using the teacher’s time in teaching in- 
stead of wasting it on non-professional 
duties, would go far toward solving the 
problem. 

Children in the primary grades should 
be grouped as fast, medium, and slow. The 
teachers should aim to get maximum effort 
from each group, but should not expect 
to get the same quality of work from 
all. The superior children can easily read 
twenty-five primers and first readers dur- 
ing their year in first grade; the average 
group about fifteen; and the slow groups 
from four to eight. 

One cause of the high number of re- 
peaters in the first and second grades has 
been due to this fact, that teachers did 
not make allowance for the difference in 
the ability of the children. They were un- 
willing to promote children who could not 
attain a certain skill in reading. This 
policy crowded the first grade rooms with 
over-age and unhappy children. The slow 
group should be promoted to the next 
grade as the slow group, where they again 
should be expected to work up to their 
capacity but not be blamed or made un- 
comfortable for not being able to do su- 
perior work. Many children of average or 
low average ability develop so slowly that 
they have no desire to learn to read until 
they are seven or eight years old. These 
children usually come from homes which 
might be classed as non-reading homes. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
in February, 1926, the foliowing change 
in the arrangement of the time in the first 
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and second grades was made. The A class 
was dismissed at eleven o’clock; the B 
class remained until twelve; in the after- 
noon the B class was dismissed at three 
o’clock and the A class remained until four 
o’clock. This arrangement lengthened the 
teaching time for first and second grade 
teachers by one hour, since they formerly 
dismissed all children at eleven-thirty, but 
it made no difference in the length of 
time the children were in school. The 
first grade teacher was also assisted by the 
kindergarten teacher for forty minutes 
each session. This allowed her to divide 
each group into two small classes of 
about ten each and enabled her to give 
the children much individual attention. 
There have now been three semester pro- 
motions since making the change in teach- 
ing hours and the effect on non-promo- 
tions is commendable. In June, 1926, 
eleven failed out of 294 enrolled in first 
grade, or 4%. In January, 1927, fifteen 
failed out of 290 enrolled in first grade, 
or 5%. In June, 1927, fourteen failed 
out of 292 enrolled, or 5%. In the 
second grades the failures were 9, 8, 10 
respectively, or less than 3% of the enroll- 
ment, and in the third grades, 1%. 

This reduction in failures in the grades 
which have been producing most of the 
retardation is the result of using the 
teachers’ time in teaching rather than in 
preparing seat work or in other non-pro- 
fessional duties. It is also partly the re- 
sult of better quality of teaching, for 
during the hours of eleven to twelve for 
the B class and three to four for the A 
class the teacher works with just this one 
group; there is no group at the seats 
to have on her mind or to prepare seat 
work for. 

In conclusion this study seems to show 
that kindergarten training does not pre- 
pare for success in the first grade; that 
the number of non-promotions in the pri- 
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mary grades is unjustifiable from the 
standpoint of financial cost as well as the 
psychological effect on the children who 
fail; that the percentage failing can be 
greatly reduced if the teacher’s time is 
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used for teaching instead of for non-pro- 
fessional work ; and that the teacher should 
recognize each child’s ability and give him 
the kind of work best adapted to his 
talent. 


‘SON ONE END OF A LOG”’ 


FRANCES JELINEK 
Ninth Sreet School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


James A. Garfield’s oft-quoted remark 
is just another way of saying that the really 
important thing in education is the per- 
sonality, the spirit of the teacher. It made 
Mark Hopkins forever the prototype of en- 
riching personality, but does not claim for 
him any monopoly. Has not every genera- 
tion had its Mark Hopkinses, in district 
schools, in city classrooms, in colleges, in 
universities? Many have become house- 
hold names, held in honor—recall one who 
taught from a fishing boat in Galilee— 
many are unrecorded in the halls of fame, 
many are immortalized only in the uncon- 
scious discipleship of those who sat on the 
other end of the log. 

And all the world is sitting on one end 
or the other of that log! Was there ever a 
time since time began when so many people 
went to school, when there were so many 
teachers, when so many subjects were being 
taught, when so much money was being 
spent on schools, when so much was being 
spoken and written, when so much experi- 
mentation was in progress as now? It is 
good. The adult world seems to be waking 
up to the fact that ‘‘ Education is the eter- 
nal debt which maturity owes to youth,”’ 
not only physical maturity to physical 
youth, but also the mature in experience, 
the rich in opportunity to those whom life 
has, in any measure, deprived. 


If, as Dudley Crafts Watson says, Amer- 
ica will never be a nation of artists until 
every person is drawing and painting, does 
it follow that our schools will not reach 
their highest good until every person is 
actively concerned in the business of edu- 
cation? We are fast approaching that day. 
The builders hammer away, the taxpayers 
groan, the curriculum makers add and sub- 
tract, tests multiply, parent-teachers take 
a hand, alumni bequeath, publishers, 
teachers, pupils act still their parts. Out 
of all the welter and pother shall come, in 
time, a new balance, a continually growing, 
open-minded educational policy and prac- 
tice keeping step with the march of world 
attitudes and needs. 

However confident that hope, let it not 
blind our eyes to the present. While our 
schools are being made the airiest, the 
brightest, the most convenient, the most 
beautiful, the most expensive that ever 
were; while we develop norms for every 
known ability and trait; while subjects and 
departments increase; while training 
schools extend and continue to extend their 
time and scope of training, let us not for- 
get that it is the spirit at the end of the 
log that counts. Between training schools, 
requirements, school boards, courses of 
study and supervision that invisible, inef- 
fable thing is in danger of being snuffed out. 
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Is there anything at all being done to 
feed that flame—the flame that should il- 
lumine, warm, and vitalize the entire 
stream of school life? Many attempts are 
being made to free the spirit of the pupil. 
We have the project, the socialized recita- 
tion, the individual progress plan and 
various forms of pupil participation in 
school government. Pupils are allowed to 
work in separate rooms, in corridors, on 
the stairs, in groups headed by one of their 
own number, a leader or one who needs 
experience in leadership, and to report 
their findings to the teacher and to the 
larger group. The teacher does not side- 
step responsibility for the progress of the 
class, for its discipline, for its achieve- 
ments, but must guide its activities to yield 
a maximum in knowledge, in skills, and in 
social and moral development. Sometimes 
pupils conduct certain types of class work 
with the teacher as advisor and critic; 
or topics are suggested and each pupil 
selects the one which appeals to him and 
develops it by himself or with the requested 
help of the teacher. The whole trend is 
toward letting pupils have a choice wher- 
ever that does not militate against the at- 
tainment of desired ends, and toward 
letting them thrash out as many questions 
as possible by themselves, bringing their 
decisions to the entire group for approval 
and correction. Such methods must be 
measured by the same old rule—do they 
work lasting good to the pupil? 

Is it possible to let teachers have ad- 
vantages like those given the child? Is it 
wise to let them have freedom of discus- 
sion, to allow them to consider policies and 
courses of study? Does the teacher react 
to being given a choice as do the pupils? 
If it is good for the pupil to exercise choice 
wherever possible, if it is good for him to 
form his own opinions and to subject them 
to open discussion, if it is good for him 
to work out as many problems by himself 
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as he can, if it is good for him to feel 
responsible to contribute to the entire 
group the best he has, we must ask whether 
the blind can lead the blind. Every good 
teacher hopes to see her pupils out-distance 
her, but is there any inherent disability 
that should keep her the shore-bound hen 
mother whose duckling children leave her 
far behind? 

Many times the younger teachers who 
so recently felt perfect freedom in the 
classroom discussions in normal school and 
university become pitiful ‘‘yes men’’ in the 
presence of the principal who holds power 
of life and death over the job. A three 
or four year probationary period prior to 
permanent tenure is long enough to cure 
a teacher of having professional opinions 
in any way differing from those of the 
chief. Annual reappointment is a per- 
petual sword of Damocles. The older 
teachers, who see it wise to agree rather 
than call attention to their gray hairs, form 
another acquiescent group. The school 
loses the benefit of the newer educational 
viewpoint which the younger teachers 
might have brought, and much of the good 
gained through years of experience by the 
older ones is never fully utilized. The 
schools were not established to develop vig- 
orous, self-reliant professional men and 
women per se, but it is the duty of the 
schools to do for the teachers whatever 
will give the pupils the greatest and most 
lasting good. No good brought to the 
schools by any teacher should be lost; every 
good gained in the service should be con- 
served for the enrichment of all. 

There are those who are not convinced 
of the value of pupil participation. There 
is a type of teacher who fears to let pupils 
work by themselves, who is not flexible 
enough and broad-minded enough to en- 
dure not hearing every word spoken by 
them. Such teachers have not learned how 
vigorous a corrective the opinion of one’s 
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own age and experience group can be, how 
wholesome the free give and take of dis- 
cussion, how much more valuable the de- 
cision of the superior after discussion than 
before. Teachers who have tried it out 
find, in addition, that conferences with 
group leaders are particularly beneficial 
in giving pupils a glimpse of the other side 
of the process: the goal to be reached, the 
snags to be avoided, the methods to be 
used. In much the same way, the able 
principai finds teacher participation func- 
tioning for the good of the school. 

In the Ninth Street School, Milwaukee, 
the principal, Mr. H. F. Washburne, is 
giving his teachers the freedom he gives 
his pupils.1_ The plan is simple: 

All teachers in the school are members 
of the Service Club, which elects its offi- 
cers, sets the time for its meetings, and 
takes up any matters for the good of the 
school with absolute freedom of discussion, 
and in the absence of the principal. The 
meetings are held during the noon hour 
and obviate the necessity for many princi- 
pal-called teachers’ meetings after school. 
Recommendations, criticisms, requests, etc., 
are presented to the principal in the form 
of the secretary’s minutes of the meeting. 
The principal asks the Service Club to take 
up such matters as occur to him, passes 
on to it questions referred by the super- 
intendent of schools in the name of the 
Teachers’ Council, and requests that 
changes in schedule or policy be announced 
at its meetings; the teachers initiate such 
other action as they see fit. 

When teachers talk informally with the 
president of the Service Club about some- 
thing being done or something that should 
be done, she suggests bringing up the mat- 
ter in meeting. Then she consults the prin- 
cipal and finds out whether he has any 
additional matters for the club to take up. 
Other needs come to mind during the meet- 

26¢A Project in Civics.’? 
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ing. At first the meetings were stilted and 
formal. The same few spoke up who had 
had the courage to make themselves heard 
in the ordinary principal-called meeting 
while the others sat in silence as before. 
Little by little, as various ones were made 
responsible for committee reports or were 
called on by name for information or opin- 
ion, the whole group became more ex- 
pressive ; if, on occasion, too expressive and 
guilty of passing impossible motions, is not 
that evidence that the organization has dis- 
covered parliamentary procedure as made 
for man and not man for parliamentary 
procedure ? 

When things come up that require offi- 
cial interpretation or are of unusual im- 
portance, the principal or the president of 
the club suggests that the principal call a 
meeting. This is held after school but is 
never long drawn out. Because they know 
it will not be, the teachers attend in a 
pleasanter frame of mind and more re- 
ceptive attitude than in past times. 

During the last two years the Service 
Club tried out a school method for the 
teaching of spelling and reported results 
and recommendations; it supported the 
stand of the Teachers’ Council on an im- 
portant question; it sponsored the acquir- 
ing of some needed school equipment; it 
worked to improve the appearance of build- 
ing and grounds; its social committee took 
eare of that side of things; it devoted a 
meeting to boosting the Community Fund 
Drive; it made out schedules for what 
little teacher supervision of halls and 
grounds is necessary; it is now furnishing 
the teachers’ room; it tested out the prin- 
cipal’s sincerity by criticizing one of his 
methods to their better mutual understand- 
ing; it revised the school set of supple- 
mentary drill lessons in correct usage in 
English. 

The language book in use, Oral and Writ- 


The Journal of Educational Method, Sept. 1926. 
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ten English by Potter, Jeschke and Gillet, 
contains drill lessons in correct usage, sev- 
eral for each semester. Two years ago some 
of the teachers were mimeographing tests 
on these lessons and then loaning them to 
others. The principal suggested that the 
teachers of each grade get together on this. 
When they did, they decided that a foreign 
language community like ours needed more 
drill lessons along the same line as those 
in the text, so they devised an additional 
drill sheet for each lesson. These were 
mimeographed and mounted on cardboard 
so that they can be used over and over. 
A test sheet was prepared to follow each 
drill and enough test sheets of each type 
were run off to last the school year. They 
kept a record of the standings made and 
found that some errors are not made in 
our district but that others are very hard 
to correct. 

A year ago, one teacher in each grade 
served as chairman and held confer- 
ences, asking for corrections and sug- 
gestions. Someone had the idea that it 
would be convenient for each teacher to 
have a copy of each drill and test sheet for 
the entire course. This was worked out and 
now every teacher has a supplementary text 
in substantial loose-leaf notebook form. As 
the groups conferred and corrected, it was 
found that there were many imperfections. 
There were test sentences, for instance, 
which did not indicate one correct answer. 
In a completion test on ‘‘Forms of Lie and 
Lay’’ there was this sentence, ‘‘The baby 

. in the ecradle,’’ allowing one a choice 
of lay or lies. The usual number of typo- 
graphical errors had crept in. In several 
cases the test questions were found to be too 
complicated as compared with the drills; 
in at least one case, too easy. This year 
has been spent in correcting and revising 
all drill and test sheets. No attempt was 
made to depart from the lessons in the text, 
in scope or method. Whatever the de- 
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ficiencies as to the extent and method of the 
procedure, all that was done was pure gain, 
for the teachers had never before worked 
in groups or as a school on any subject- 
matter project; they have gained a new 
respect for textbook writers and curriculum 
makers, as well as a new critical attitude 
toward all tests of their own making. 

A question recently brought up is this: 
‘*How can the teachers establish an effect- 
ive clearing house of methods and devices 
used in the school?’’ When the principal 
calls attention to one, there is likely to be 
immediate copying of the thing praised. 
Everyone knows that one can easily copy 
the form and miss the spirit, and so, failing 
to get the expected results, blame the device 
used. A teacher hesitates to advertise her 
new idea until sure that it does work, or 
she may feel self-conscious before the 
others. Can some way be found to pass 
around all the methods and devices as a 
matter of course? Even though each 
teacher does best with the method she 
worked out herself, that used by another 
may give her a valuable suggestion. None 
of the solutions offered for this problem 
have commended themselves to the approval 
of the club thus far, but the question will 
be brought up from time to time until some 
way out is found. 

This makes a variety of activities, but 
the important thing is the reaction on the 
teachers themselves and on the school. Co- 
operation is developing, a new sense of re- 
sponsibility for the school as a whole is 
being evidenced, as well as marked freedom 
of discussion, a willingness to serve in 
almost any desired capacity, and a more 
vigorous professional attitude. 

It is true that not all the members of 
the Service Club are equally persuaded of 
its worth. A few are as indifferent to free- 
dom as to bondage; others are indifferent 
until threatened with the loss of liberty; 
still others, the spiritually self-conscious, 
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are fiercely appreciative. Whether aware 
of it or not, all are being affected by their 
participation in the work of the organiza- 
tion; whether they realize its value or not, 
at the beginning of this school year they 
voted unanimously its continued existence. 

While this practice is still limited to 
the principal and the school mentioned, the 
fact that it obtains at all bespeaks a cer- 
tain amount of liberty in the system as a 
whole and is witness to the willingness of 
the superintendent of schools that princi- 
pals shall use what initiative they possess 
in handling affairs within the school. Is it 
true of liberty, as they say it is of loyalty, 
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that it must be accorded from the top down- 
ward in any system or organization? If 
so, we have, then, in this Ninth Street 
School Service Club the completion of the 
chain, the link hitherto most neglected. 

Someone said recently that self-control, 
self-discipline, makes us ‘‘free and eager 
and resilient and unafraid.’’ Never were 
four words better chosen to describe the 
spirit that should flame from one end of 
the log—contagious qualities that fire ex- 
istence into life. Let every teacher be given 
the maximum possible responsibility for 
self-control and every child be privileged 
to occupy the other end of that log. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF JOB ANALYSIS AS A MEANS FOR 
FORMULATING TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES’ 


Harvey C. LEHMAN 
Ohio University and 


Teachers have always attempted in some 
way to estimate the results of instruction. 
Various methods have been employed. 
Library, laboratory, and classroom equip- 
ment have been evaluated. The quality of 
instruction has been estimated by the 
academic or professional training of the 
teacher. Some have gauged the educational 
fitness of the teacher by observing the 
methods employed and the apparent suc- 
cess of these methods. Examinations have 
been used almost universally to estimate 
the pupil and teacher achievement. More 
recently, objective measurement has been 
employed to weigh impartially the results 
of teaching. 

Rice conceived the idea in 1894 of a 
comparative test to be used in many 
schools. Out of this idea grew the concept 
of norms. Thorndike conceived of educa- 


AND Pauu A. WITTY 
University of Kansas 


tion as a process of making desirable 
changes in human beings. The hypothesis 
is set forth that whatever exists exists in 
an amount subject to quantitative state- 
ment. Scientific educational measurement 
had its inception with the advent of a scale 
unit devised by Thorndike for the measure- 
ment of educational achievement. Many 
have insisted that the most valid measure of 
teacher efficiency is to be found in the 
actual educational changes wrought in the 
pupils. 

Current application of objective educa- 
tional tests has demonstrated great indi- 
vidual differences in every ability including 
the ability to teach. Teacher training in- 
stitutions have sought to formulate series 
of courses which will assist teachers mate- 
rially in meeting the vital problems of the 
school. A body of subject matter has 


2 As used by the present writers the term ‘‘job analysis’’ posits discovery of what teachers actually 
do in the classroom. No further implications are intended. 
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been assembled; it is assumed that famil- 
iarity with this material posits efficient 
teaching. Several recent investigations 
have demonstrated that knowledge of this 
literature is by no means a guarantee of 
successful teaching. 

Crabbs recently investigated the extent 
to which professional knowledge correlates 
with teaching efficiency as measured by 
the changes made in pupils. Professional 
knowledge was measured by means of the 
Steele-Herring test of professional infor- 
mation. The correlation between the 
teachers’ knowledge and the actual changes 
made in rural pupils was found to be .046. 
In commenting upon this startlingly low 
correlation Crabbs states : ? 


It cannot reasonably be claimed that the test 
of professional knowledge is an inferior test. 
The test was prepared with unusual care. In 
preparing it the author had the collaboration of 
one expert in test construction and the close 
supervision of another. The total testing time 
was two hours. The test is very representative, 
in that it covers many fields of educational 
thought. A great number of the test items 
called for answers to questions concerning prac- 
tical processes of teaching in general and prac- 
tical processes of teaching different subjects. 
Many of the questions deal with the proper 
method of teaching the very subjects covered 
in this study. There is no doubt that we are 
faced here with a problem of significance for 
teacher training, and one that should be ex- 
haustively studied forthwith. 


From these data, it seems that knowl- 
edge of modern educational theories and 
practices is not a guarantee of subsequent 
success in the classroom. 

Crabb’s conclusions do not stand alone. 
Numerous writers have emphasized lately 


that no single criterion nor any combina- 
tion of criteria correlate highly with pres- 
ent-day measurements of teaching suc- 
cess. 

Whitney’s study entitled The Prediction 
of Teaching Success is significant in this 
regard. A recent review of Whitney’s 
study includes the following remarks: ® 


After finding the correlation between suc- 
cess in teaching and previous record in such 
items as intelligence test scores, high school 
marks, normal school marks, and physique, in 
the case of 1,100 graduates of twelve normal 
schools, this author joins the ranks of a half- 
dozen distinguished predecessors who have also 
failed to find any single factor which sig- 
nificantly predicts teaching success. Most of 
the correlations are very low, and the others 
(none very high) are easily explainable in terms 
of the error of the Halo. It is shown for the 
fourth or fifth time, on a large scale, that 
intelligence has no bearing whatever on a 
student’s future success as a teacher, and that 
physique is nearly twice as important as sec- 
ondary school record. Query: can we continue 
to admire the “successful” teacher, while 
present rating schemes are in force? 

Knight also found that success in teach- 
ing cannot be predicted by the marks given 
to students in training in normal school. 
He found that girls who graduated at the 
foot of the class were as likely to become 
highly efficient teachers as were those who 
graduated at the head of the class.* 

The Division of Tests and Measurements 
of the city schools of St. Louis has studied 
recently the relationship between rank in 
college and principals’ reports of success 
in teaching. It was found that scholarship 
ranking was not a significant device for 
predicting teaching success.5 


*Crabbs, Lelah Mae, Measuring Efficiency in Supervision and Teaching. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 175, p. 65. New York, 1925. 


* Whitney, F. L., The Prediction of Teaching Success. 


ing Company, 1924. Pp. 85. 


Bleomington, Illinois: Public School Publish- 


(Reviewed in the Chicago Schools Journal, March, 1926, p. 279.) 


‘Knight, F. B. ‘Qualities Related to Success in Elementary School Teaching.’’ Journal of Edu- 


cational Research, March, 1922, pp. 207-216. 


5¢¢Graduation Rank and Success in Teaching.’’ 


Report to the Superintendent of Instruction by 


the Division of Tests and Measurements. St. Louis: Public School Messenger, Jan. 1926, pp. 20-22. 
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Dissatisfaction with the current subject 
matter of instruction has led to attempts 
to determine what the teacher’s job actu- 
ally is. It is suggested that the teacher’s 
actual tasks do not coincide with the as- 
sumed tasks as evidenced in the courses 
of study used in various teacher training 
institutions. It is suggested that the for- 
mulation of a curriculum for teacher train- 
ing courses posits discovery of what 
teachers actually do. When the teachers’ 
actual practices are identified, it is pro- 
posed to reorganize teacher-training courses 
on the basis of these facts. This procedure, 
commonly designated ‘‘job-analysis,’’ has 
been advocated by Charters. The term, 
like most other general ones, does not imply 
a single generally accepted procedure. 

The following are a few of the methods 
commonly used in analyzing a given task: 

1. Recording the overt behavior of the 
worker by means of photographs or mo- 
tion pictures. This procedure is used 
most commonly in industrial analyses 
of mechanical operations. 

2. Observation of what the worker actually 
does and what he really needs to do in 
the performance of a task. 

3. Personal interviews with workers with 
subjective analyses of the tasks. 

4. Study of data obtained from question- 
naires filled out by workers who are con- 
sidered to be expert at their tasks. 

5. Actual participation by the investigator 
in the duties of the worker, thus de- 
riving first-hand information regarding 
a given task, and compilation of various 
parts of tasks. 

6. Study of data obtained from diaries which 
have been carefully kept by a group of 
workers. 

The questionnaire method is frequently 

employed in analysis of the teacher’s job. 


* Charters, W. W., 
search, Oct. 1924, pp. 214-221. 


‘*Job Analysis and the Training of Teachers.’’ 
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The limitations of this method are apparent 
at once to the careful student; they were 
set forth by Thorndike in 1915 in criticism 
of the work of G. Stanley Hall.? Ques- 
tionnaires are characterized frequently by 
vagueness in terminology and lack of pre- 
cision in statement. In consequence, am- 
biguity and confusion attend their usage 
and the results are often of questionable 
validity. 

The following elements selected from a 
questionnaire devised to secure data re- 
garding the teacher’s job exemplify clearly 
the vagueness of statement generally em- 
ployed in such devices. The teachers 
taking part in the experiment are in- 
structed to check among a comprehensive 
list those activities which have afforded 
them particular difficulty. These items 
were selected at random : ® 


Hold the attention and arouse interest in the 
course at the first meeting of the class. 

Introduce a new textbook. 

Determine what parts of a course are most use- 
ful to a given class. 

Ask questions that are stimulating to a majority 
of the class. 

Check for grading purposes the results of reci- 
tations and exercises at the end of the 
period. 

Know what to do when unable to answer a 
pupil’s question. 

Introduce the work of the period so as to 
establish some humor in the classroom. 

Deal with the many crudities of behavior on 
the part of pupils who have few home ad- 
vantages. 

Assist a pupil who fails examinations but who 
does excellent work in daily recitations and 
reports. 

Get needed equipment or supplies to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities without seem- 
ing unduly insistent. 


Journal of Educational Re- 


7 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Vol. I., pp. 32-37, New York: Teachers College, 1915. 


® J. E. Stonecipher: 
Douglas Waples, University of Chicago. 


Questionnaire adapted from ‘‘Solving Classroom Difficulties by 


Analysis,’’ 
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Talk up a subject outside of class without being 
preachy. 

Get to know individual pupils on a basis which 
has as little as possible to do with their 
school work. 

Express real interest in individual pupils with- 
out appearing to discriminate. 

Manage pupils with marked peculiarities in the 
most kindly and helpful way. 

It is entirely unlikely that such elements 
as those given above will yield accurate, 
reliable data in reference to what the 
teacher’s job actually is. The answers to 
such questions result from subjective 
analyses which are of course of doubtful 
validity and reliability. Experimentation 
should be directed toward the development 
of objective instruments for obtaining data 
pertaining to teacher behavior. 

It is, of course, true that the difficulties 
attendant upon the development of ob- 
jective tools for analyzing the ‘‘teacher’s 
job’’ are numerous and complex. Parker 
and Bagley both have ealled attention to 
the fact that although some phases of teach- 
ing may be routinized, others are not easily 
standardized. Parker states: ® 


The sourees of waste in classroom work 
have been divided by Professor Bagley into 
two principal types: The first type includes 
those where the waste is due to failure to 
organize properly certain mechanical aspects 
of the classroom activity. To this type he 
applies the term routine factors. The second 
type includes those sources of waste which 
are due to failure to adjust classroom activities 
to the constantly varying capacities, interests, 
and responses of the students. To these aspects 
of school work Bagley applies the term judg- 
ment factors. The routine factors include 
those matters that recur in approximately the 
same form from day to day and which can be 
advantageously systematized, organized, and 
reduced to mechanical habits. The judgment 
factors, on the other hand, are constantly vary- 
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ing, and require of the teacher constant alert 
exercise of judgment in order to avoid mis- 
directed time and energy. ... The principal 
matters to which attention should be given from 
the standpoint of routine are the following: 


1. Getting started right the first day. 
. Seating the students. 

. Passing to and from recitations. 

. Handling materials. 

. Attention to physical conditions. 

. Maintenance of order. 


a ore & DO 


The principal judgment factors are related 
to making provisions for individual differences 
in capacities and securing concentrated atten- 
tion in the right direction. 

The technique must be ingenious indeed 
which will measure objectively the judg- 
ment factors mentioned by Parker. How- 
ever, these factors are probably the most 
potent determiners of teacher success. The 
procedures currently employed are most 
inadequate in gauging these relatively in- 
tangible but extremely vital elements of 
teacher success. 

Courtis has insisted that the critical fac- 
tor in the teacher-pupil relationship is the 
desire on the part of the pupil to learn.’° 
Most modern educators would agree that 
experimentation rather than job analysis 
will disclose the most effective means for 
motivating pupils, that is to say, arousing 
their desire to learn. 

Most educational authorities would agree 
also that a major duty of the teacher is 
that of teaching pupils how to study. Kelly 
has insisted that mastery of information 
is not the most desirable outcome of a high 
school course of study and has emphasized 
the following important results of instruc- 
tion: (1) habits of study; (2) ability and 
willingness to assume initiative and respon- 
sibility ; (3) finding oneself intellectually.” 
Morrison has listed the following objectives 
of a high school course of study: (1) the 


*Parker, Samuel Chester, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 27. New York: Ginn and Com- 


pany, 1920. 


* Courtis, 8. A., ‘‘ Validation of Objectives.’’ 


Journal of Educational Research, Oct. 1924, p. 207. 
“Kelly, F. J., The American Arts College, p. 30. 


New York: Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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acquisition of a wide range of interests and 
the discovery of some dominating interest ; 
(2) the capacity for independent intel- 
lectual life.” 

Although the terminology of various 
writers differs, all agree upon the import- 
ance of teaching pupils how to study. 
Teaching pupils how to study is a task of 
so many variables that precise identifica- 
tion of the composites is a matter to be 
solved only by extensive experimentation. 
Identification and precise statement of 
these elements must precede their inclusion 
in a questionnaire. The difficulties of 
identification and statement of these multi- 
tudinous elements must be apparent at once 
to the reader. 

Jones has asserted that job analysis will 
not reveal the organization of facts, skills, 
or activities necessary for most effective 
teacher training. In other words job 
analysis will not yield information concern- 
ing the most effective method of imparting 
teacher training that will actually function 
in the classroom. 

Job analysis may be of some value as 
an aid in the formulation of teacher train- 
ing courses of study. A course of study 
based upon the results of job analysis will 
be incomplete unless it is supplemented 
by detailed instructions of how the various 
teacher tasks are to be performed, and how 
to give teacher training that will function 


later in the classroom. 


It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that such supplementary 
information will be of incomparably greater 
value than that derited from job analysis 
itself 1* and that such supplementary in- 
formation will come only from experimen- 


tation. Too, the teacher’s task always will 
be that of dealing with human nature, and 
where human nature is involved, tact, 
diplomacy, discretion, and judgment will 
always be needed. These elements elude 
analysis because situations evoking them 
are constantly changing and consequently 
are unpredictable. 

One of the soundest objections to the em- 
ployment of job analysis solely as a means 
for formulating teacher training courses is 
that mentioned by Koos,!®* who has sug- 
gested that fitting the job to the teacher 
is in some instances more practicable than 
the attempt to fit the teacher to the job. 
In the small high school with its inade- 
quate teaching staff, impossible subject 
combinations are frequently assigned to 
underpaid, inexperienced, and _ poorly 
trained teachers. The difficulty here is one 
of improper adjustment of the job to the 
teacher. Analysis of teacher practices in 
such communities will yield scant data in 
regard to worthwhile teacher enterprise. 
The results of such analyses must be evalu- 
ated and subsequently used or rejected in 
the light of their demonstrated worth. 


Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 14 f. University of Chicago 


Press, 1926. 


#8 Jones, Arthur J., ‘‘The Professional Curriculum of the College of Education in the Light of Job 


Analysis of Teaching,’’ Journal of Educational Research, Oct. 1924, 


p. 243 f. 


“The present writers have used the term ‘‘job analysis’’ in the sense that this term is ordinarily 
used. As used by them the term does not include ‘‘methods of performance,’’ ‘‘trait analyses,’’ 


‘analyses of marginal responsibilities,’’ ete. 


8 Koos, Leonard V., ‘‘Some Aspects of the Job Analysis of High School Teaching.’’ 


Educational Research, Oct. 1924, p. 232. 
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A SURVEY OF TEXTBOOKS AND RELATED PUBLICATIONS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


DeForest STULL 
Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Unlike the two previous surveys by Pro- 
fessor Hosie on textbooks in English and 
Professor Clark on textbooks in mathe- 
matics, the present writer has been per- 
mitted to include first editions, new edi- 
tions, and revised editions of books in the 
field of geography published since January, 
1924. While annual surveys of several 
other subjects have appeared in different 
educational magazines, geography has not 
been represented, hence the extension of 
the survey period. The writer may have 
missed some valuable publications. If so, 
it is because they have not come to his own 
desk, or to the Journal of Educational 
Method, or the textbook library of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

For the sake of better organization, the 
discussion will be divided under the follow- 
ing headings: 

I. The Place and Use of Geography 

Textbooks. 

II. Textbooks for 

School. 
Textbooks 

School. 
IV. Textbooks 

School. 
V. Geographical Readers for the Ele- 
mentary School and the Junior 
High School. 
VI. Books on an Advanced or College 

Level for the Teacher. 

Scientific Studies in the Teaching of 

Geography. 


the Elementary 


Il. for the Junior High 


for the Senior High 


VII. 


I, THE PLACE AND USE OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEXTBOOKS 


Textbooks play a very significant part in 
all geography work. According to reliable 
findings, they have been the most important 
factor in determining courses of study. 
They constitute the main collection of pic- 
tures, maps, diagrams, graphs, statistical 
material, and reading matter available for 
the use of both teacher and pupils. The 
writer has very little sympathy with the 
point of view which maintains that the 
geography textbook is a mere reference 
book of no more value than many other 
books which may be available. It is and 
should be the main support of teacher and 
pupils, especially in American schools, 
where so many teachers are poorly pre- 
pared from the standpoint of both content 
and method. Far better is it to know the 
one textbook well than to know many books 
in only a cursory manner. In passing it 
may be stated that American geography 
texts are the most excellent available in 
any language. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to ex- 
amine the geography textbooks of a great 
many foreign countries contained in the 
library of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He can say without any hesitancy that the 
maps, pictures, diagrams, statistical mate- 
rial, general mechanical makeup, and, in 
some cases, the reading matter, are quite 
superior in the American textbooks. This 
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is probably to be accounted for by the fact 
that in the American scheme of education, 
the textbook is most important, resulting in 
a very wide and profitable circulation. 
This situation is offset perhaps by the fact 
that teachers in other countries know more 
geography and use good pictures, atlases, 
and wall maps extensively. p 


READING MATERIAL 


The reading material of the textbook 
should form the core of the geography 
work. It is the starting point, the center 
around which the teacher can build by add- 
ing material derived from supplementary 
readers, magazine articles, and many other 
sources. It thus gives definiteness to the 
work and guards against a mere dabbling 
with this and that topic. 

Not everyone is capable of choosing the 
outstanding facts or topics in the geography 
of a country, but in a textbook this is done 
for teacher and pupils by a specialist or 
specialists. The order in which these 
various topics are taken up gives a train- 
ing in methods of study. Questions and 
references scattered through the textual 
matter are effective guides to correct con- 
clusions. 

Since the texts are not written for any 
section alone but attempt rather to give a 
balanced treatment, the teacher may find 
the space given to her particular region 
too scanty. It is her part then to supple- 
ment the text by more detail from other 
sources. 


TEXTBOOK PICTURES 


Pictures are very valuable in all geogra- 
phy work. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that authors and publishing houses 
have gone to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense to secure reliable, recent, and worth- 
while pictures in the hope that they will 
be wisely used. This hope has often gone 
unrealized, for frequently teachers and 
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pupils alike have merely looked at the 
pictures for a very brief time and have 
not given them the careful study which 
they deserve. 

The picture often furnishes one of the 
best approaches to a country or to a sec- 
tion of a country. As an illustration of 
its use the reader is asked to suppose that, 
with textbooks open, all the pupils of a 
class are concentrating their attention on 
some one picture. The following questions 
are then put to them: 


1. What does this picture tell us about the 
appearance of the country we are 
considering ? 

2. Does it tell us anything about the climate? 
3. Does it tell us anything about the occupa- 
tions and industries of the people? 

4. Does it tell us how the people get their 
food, clothing, shelter, and other neces- 
sities of life? 

5. What else does this picture tell us? 


After a careful study of this picture, let 
the whole class turn to another one and still 
another one. In a short time a considerable 
interest as well as a considerable body of 
knowledge will have been built up through 
picture study alone. The written matter 
of the textbook may now be consulted to 
see what additional information can be se- 
cured and to solve the problems which fre- 
quently arise. 

It is a good practice to have the children 
develop a critical attitude toward pictures 
in their textbook by asking such questions 
as: Is this a good picture? When was it 
taken? Why, do you suppose, did the 
author or authors place it here? Would 
you have selected other pictures? 


TEXTBOOK MAPS 


Above all, a good geography textbook 
should contain excellent maps. This should 
be true if for no other reason than that the 
textbook maps may be the only ones/avail- 
able for the teacher and pupils. On the 
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whole, the better the maps, the better the 
textbook. Maps constitute a part of the 
language of geography and as such should 
be used often and carefully. 

Maps, like pictures, may be used in intro- 
ducing the pupils to the study of a country 
or section of a country. Again the reader 
is asked to suppose that all the members 
of a class are giving their attention to a 
physical map of a country. The teacher 
directs their efforts to interpret the map 
by means of such questions as these: 


1. What does this map tell about the appear- 
ance of the country? 
. Does it tell anything about the climate? 
3. Does it tell anything about the occupations 
of the people? 
4. What else does it tell? 
5. Is this new information or have these same 
things been learned through another 
source, such as pictures? 


bo 


After the possibilities of one map have 
been exhausted, the pupils turn to another 
map of the same area to see what addi- 
tional information can be gained. From 
the maps the children turn to the written 
material of the textbook to see if they 
have already discovered what is therein. 

One caution to the teacher is that she 
should not think in terms of physical maps 
alone, for there are literally hundreds of 
different kinds of maps. If the proper data 
are available anything which is distributed 
over the face of the earth can be mapped. 
There are maps which show temperature, 
rainfall, political boundary lines, relief, 
communication, climate, vegetation, prod- 
ucts, density of population, commercial 
development, and many other facts of dis- 
tribution. Wherever available these maps, 
as well as the physical map, should be 
ealled upon for aid. 

Maps may be used for purposes of com- 
parison, and studies made along this line 
are very worthwhile. For example, a den- 
sity of population map of a country or of a 
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continent may show certain parts to be 
densely populated, others sparsely. <A 
question arises as to the why of distribu- 
tion. Consultation of a relief map may 
provide the key, or perhaps climatic maps 
or product maps may furnish the answer. 

Maps should be used for purposes of 
location. Whenever a country or a region 
is being studied and the pupil comes across 
the name of a place of which he does not 
know the location, he should stop then and 
there to find that place on the map. This 
habit should be cultivated just as faithfully 
as any other good study habit. 


DIAGRAMS 


The writer has before him one of the 
leading textbook series in geography. It 
is filled with helpful diagrams which the 
authors have every reason to expect will 
be intelligently used. There is, for in- 
stance, a diagram to illustrate various posi- 
tions of the earth in its revolution around 
the sun. A careful examination of this 
diagram should enable one to secure an 
understanding of the causes of the seasons 
which otherwise could only be obtained 
from many pages of written material. A 
good practice is for teachers to say, ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, let us study the diagram on page—.”’ 

Again, there is a diagram showing how 
the streets in a city are named. This will 
naturally lead to the interesting but diffi- 
cult topic of latitude and longitude. 

Then there is a diagram to show the 
movement of the greater winds of the earth. 
Winds offer a very difficult topic under 
any circumstances, and are almost impos- 
sible to present successfully without dia- 
grammatic representation. Similarly, there 
are hundreds of other diagrams which the 
authors hope will be used. 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


The section for tables in the back part of 
a geography textbook should be one of the 
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most used parts of the book. Figures by 
themselves may be dull, cold things, but 
when interpretations are placed upon them 
they become living and vital. By means of 
these tables cities, countries, rivers, areas, 
production, ete., may be compared and in- 
ferences drawn. From these comparative 
studies many valuable problems will arise. 


INDEX 


An index is provided for a textbook with 
the expectation that it will facilitate the 
finding of material and will make more ac- 
cessible the resources of the book. Pupils 
should become familiar with the index and 
should be shown how it will save time and 
how it will enable them to make the best 
use of their book. 


II. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


With these preliminary statements about 
the place and use of geography textbooks in 
American schools, it is the writer’s purpose 
to call attention to and briefly review a few 
of the geography textbooks produced 
within recent years. 


1. Barrows and Parker Series of Geogra- 
phies, by Harlan H. Barrows and Edith P. 
Parker. Silver, Burdett and Company, New 
York. 


Undoubtedly a most ambitious under- 
taking in elementary textbooks is the Bar- 
rows and Parker series. The joint author- 
ship represents a happy combination. Har- 
lan H. Barrows, Professor of Geography 
in the University of Chicago, is one of 
America’s leading geographers and an 
authority in subject matter, while Edith 
Putnam Parker, Assistant Professor of 
the Teaching of Geography, School of Edu- 
eation, University of Chicago, has had 
many years of very practical teaching ex- 
perience with children in the laboratory 
schools of the University of Chicago. Thus 
subject matter and method seem to be well 
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taken care of. In fact, many of the methods 
described in considerable detail in all of 
the books so far published have grown out 
of actual classroom practice. 

In the past, two general plans for the 
course of study have been gradually 
evolved. These are known as the two-cycle 
plan and the one-cycle plan. The two-cycle 
plan has been the most extensively used, 
and most textbooks have been constructed 
on this basis. To this two-cycle plan many 
teachers are now strenuously objecting be- 
cause it makes for needless and uninterest- 
ing repetition without giving time for that 
valuable detail which always appeals to 
children. The series under review is based 
upon the one-cycle plan as follows: 


Book I, Journeys in Distant Lands (prob- 
ably fourth grade), 1924. 
Book II, United States and Canada (prob- 
ably fifth grade), 1925. 

Book III, Europe and Asia (probably sixth 
grade), 1927. 

Book IV, Latin America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia (probably seventh grade). 
In preparation. 


These geographies are also to be avail- 
able in a two-book series. The arrangement 
of the books appeals to the writer very 
much except that he would place Book IV 
before Book III, since many of the com- 
plicated political units of Europe are bet- 
ter comprehended by seventh grade pupils 
than by sixth. However, if the school 
system is based upon the 8-4 plan, and 
**Old World Background in American His- 
tory’’ comes in the sixth grade, the study 
of Europe should occur there also, for the 
sake of the close relationships which exist 
between geography and history. 

The textual material is, on the whole, 
well and interestingly written. This is 
especially true of the first book, ‘‘ Journeys 
in Distant Lands.’’ The illustrations are 
excellent and are intimately related to the 
textual material. The child is gradually 
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introduced to the map idea through a clev- 
erly arranged sequence of unlettered maps 
superimposed cn the globe. It seems to 
the writer that graphs might have been 
more extensively employed, although in- 
structions for constructing graphs are fre- 
quently given. On the whole, this is a very 
valuable addition to the many excellent 
textbooks in American geography. 


2. Essentials of Geography, by Albert P. 
Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane. Revised 
edition, 1925. Books I and II. American Book 
Company, New York. 


The merits of this series of geographies 
are too well known to need much comment. 
Suffice it to say that when the first edition 
appeared in 1916 a new standard was set 
in geography textbook making. The gen- 
eral mechanical makeup, excellence of 
maps, care taken in the selection of pic- 
tures, and balanced treatment of physical, 
political, human, and regional geography 
leave little else to be desired. 

The political unit remains the basis of 
organization, which is as it should be. Our 
school children need to know something 
about the lives of the French people as 
found within the political boundary lines 
of France. Climatic regions, physiographic 
regions, economic regions—certainly these 
should be considered, but in so far as they 
are found within definite political bound- 
ary lines. Newspapers and magazines 
which should be extensively used in geog- 
raphy work report conditions from coun- 
tries, states, departments, provinces, and 
cities, not, let us say, from the ‘‘North 
European Plain’”’ or ‘‘The Mediterranean 
Region’’ or the ‘‘Alpine Highlands.’’ 
Countries and governments still continue 
to play a very prominent part in modern 
life. A Frenchman is still a Frenchman 
and does not care to be called an Italian. 


3. World Geography—The New World and 
World Geography—The Old World, by Frank 
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M. McMurry and A. E. Parkins. 
Maemillan Company, New York. 


1927. The 


This new edition of the very successful 
MeMurry and Parkins Geographies is 
available in an eastern and a western edi- 
tion. The relation between this edition 
and the excellent series previously pub- 
lished "by the same authors, namely, 
Elementary Geography and Advanced 
Geography, seems to be as follows: This 
edition is based upon the one-cycle plan 
and some new material has been added. 
The language has been simplified and many 
new illustrations are provided. The maps 
have been revised and statistical material 
has been brought up to date. 


4. Home Folks—A Geography for Begin- 
ners, by J. Russell Smith. 1927. John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. 


This is a book on home geography, de- 
signed probably for third grade use and 
to precede Book I—People and Countries 
and Book IIl—Regions and Trade by the 
same author. Like all of Dr. Smith’s 
books, this one is interestingly written. 
It tells how some boys and girls live in 
the country and how some boys and girls 
live in the city. Before being published 
as a book, the material was used in mimeo- 
graphed form by teachers in various parts 
of the United States. The pictures, draw- 
ings, and diagrams will catch the eye of 
and appeal to children. Under the heading 
of ‘‘Things to Think About’’ the material 
could readily become localized. It is the 
writer’s personal conviction that a text- 
book should not be used in home geography, 
but if a book is to be used, this appears 
to be an excellent one. 


5. Elementary Geography, by R. E. Dodge 
and E. E. Lackey. 1927. Rand, McNally and 
Company, Chicago. 


This is a new edition of the Dodge Geog- 
raphies. It is divided into three parts: 
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I. Home Geography; II. World Relations; 
III. The Continents. Inasmuch as the 
authors speak of this as the earlier book, 
it will undoubtedly be followed by a new 
edition of the Dodge Advanced Geography. 
The mechanical makeup of the book is uni- 
formly good. Many of the pictures are 
new and have evidently been selected with 
great care. The maps are excellent and the 
statistical material has been brought up 
to date. This is surely a worthy successor 
to the once widely used Dodge Geographies. 


6. First Lessons in Geography, by Philip A. 
Knowlton. 1924. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


This is another book on home geography 
for third grade use which has had a wide 
circulation. The author claims that the 
vocabulary has been checked against Thorn- 
dike’s Teacher’s Word Book and thus kept 
within the comprehension of the children 
for whom it is intended. It contains much 
desirable information and many good illus- 
trations. 


7. Home Geography for Primary Grades, by 
Harold W. Fairbanks. 1926. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


A revised edition of a popular little 
book by a well-known American geog- 
rapher. 


8. Geography for Beginners—Book II, by 
Edith P. Shepherd. 1927. Rand, McNally and 
Company, Chicago and New York. 

This attractive little book is probably 
intended for the fourth grade, following 
a previous book by the same author, Geog- 
raphy for Beginners—Book I, published 
in 1921. Considerable emphasis is placed 
on physical geography. 


9. Human Geography by Grades, by James 
Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York: Book I, Children 


of Many Lands, 1923;* Book II, Homes Far 
Away, 1923; Book III, The World, 1925; Book 
IV, The United States, 1925; Book V, The New 
World and the Old, 1926; Book VI, Europe 
and the British Isles, 1927. 


These books might be used either as text- 
books or as geographical readers. It seems 
to the writer that as geographical readers 
they would be most valuable for American 
students. Emphasis is placed on the human 
aspects of geography and the relation of 
man to his environment is constantly 
brought out. Geography and history are 
interwoven throughout the series. Ques- 
tions and exercises at the end of each chap- 
ter will be found stimulating. 


Ill. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


There are very few geography books in- 
tended strictly for the junior high school. 
Probably this is due to the fact that the 
spread of the junior high school organiza- 
tion is of comparatively recent occurrence, 
and also to the fact that Book II of the 
various series of geography textbooks is 
intended for junior high school as well 
as elementary school use. 


1. Fairbanks Series of Geographies, by Har- 
old W. Fairbanks. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, San Francisco: Europe, 1925; 
North America, 1927; South America, 1927. 


The author calls this a ‘‘ New Progressive 
Series of Geographies Developed Accord- 
ing to the Problem Method.’’ Undoubtedly 
volumes on the other continents will appear 
later. Dr. Fairbanks is one of America’s 
foremost geography teachers and has writ- 
ten extensively in the field. Hundreds of 
stimulating problems and questions are 
listed in each volume. In addition, nearly 
every chapter begins with map studies and 
ends with topics for written or oral reports. 
Inasmuch as the best problems are those 


*It will be noted that in several instances dates prior to January, 1924, have been given because of 


a desire to list other books in a series. 
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which the children raise as a result of 
their own interests and experiences after 
being exposed to data of various kinds, it is 
the writer’s opinion that the author has 
missed the main point of the problem 
method by listing such a large number of 
questions. 


2. Nations as Neighbors, by L. O. Packard 
and C. P. Sinnott. 1926. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


This is a good geography intended pri- 
marily for junior high school use. The 
writers try to help the pupils acquire an 
international point of view through the 
emphasis placed upon trade relationships. 


3. Modern Business Geography, by Ellsworth 
Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. 1925. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Here also is a good geography designed 
mainly for use by junior high school stu- 
dents. The emphasis is on economic geog- 
raphy, showing how the world’s work is 
done and how man’s occupational activities 
are affected by physical conditions. Many 
carefully worked out questions, exercises, 
and problems add to the value of this inter- 
esting book. 


4. Industrial Geography, by R. H. Whitbeck. 
1924. American Book Company, New York. 


Following his High School Geography, 
published in 1922, Professor Whitbeck has 
given us another geography book, this time 
for the junior high school. The commodity 
approach is used extensively in the treat- 
ment of the United States and the ‘‘why”’ 
is kept constantly at the front. Other 
countries are also treated from an economic 
standpoint. 


IV. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Business Geography, by Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington and F. W. Williams. 1926. John Wiley 
and Sons, New York. 
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Business Geography was first published 
in 1922. The revised and enlarged edition 
of 1926 is suitable for use in the senior 
high school or college. It is a very valu- 
able reference book for the teacher in the 
elementary grades or the junior high 
school. 


2. New Physical Geography, by Ralph §&. 
Tarr and O. D. von Engeln. 1926. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of a 
famous high school geography. The book 
has been put out by the publishers in a very 
attractive form and is copiously illustrated. 
Although intended for use in the senior 
high school, it would be desirable for the 
elementary or junior high school teacher to 
own a copy. 


3. Geographic Principles, by Douglas C. 
Ridgley. 1925. Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


This is an attempt to arrive at a few 
geographic principles and to show their 
applications in the elementary school by a 
leader in the field of geography teaching. 


V. GEOGRAPHICAL READERS FOR PUPILS 


Most textbooks in geography, including 
as they do many other things besides read- 
ing matter, have tended to slight the latter. 
There has been considerable improvement 
in recent years but there is yet much to be 
desired. Our geography textbooks are still 
too much like ‘‘texts.’’ Hence the present 
need of geographical readers for supple- 
mentary purposes. The following list com- 
prises a few of the readers which have 
appeared in recent years. 


1. Our Own United States, by Walter Lef- 
ferts. 1925. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


This is a very readable book, suited, let 
us say, to fifth grade pupils. Trips are 
taken all over the United States. Geog- 
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raphy, history, and literature are well com- 
bined in an agreeable manner. 


2. Neighbors North and South, by Walter 
Lefferts. 1926. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Like its predecessor, this book is inter- 
estingly written. Several American boys 
and girls are taken on a journey through 
the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, Canada, the 
West Indies, Mexico and Central America. 
Well adapted to fifth and sixth grade use. 


3. High Lights of Geography—North Amer- 
ica and Europe. Two volumes. By David 
Starr Jordan and Katherine D. Cather. 1925. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


North America represents tales of the 
mountains, geysers, glaciers, lakes and 
rivers of North America as told by a 
famous American scientist and put into 
story form by a famous American writer 
for children. There is a considerable 
amount of geology and history incor- 
porated with the geography. In Europe 
the authors do for Europe what they pre- 
viously did for North America. Both 
volumes are very readable and well suited 
to upper grade children. 


4. Mexico and Central America, by Harry A. 
Franck. 1927. F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y. 


This is another book in the ‘‘ Travelers 
in Many Lands’’ series by a famous world 
traveler. Books previously published in 
the series are China and The Japanese Em- 
pire. The facts related in these books have 
been carefully verified according to the 
author’s personal observations. 


5. We and the World, by William C. Red- 
field. 1927. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York. 


In this volume the former Secretary of 
Commerce (1913-1919) brings to young 
children the fruits of his abundant knowl- 
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edge of industrial and commercial geog- 
raphy. It is full of interesting and useful 
information. 


6. How and Where We Live, by Nellie B. 
Allen. 1924. Ginn and Company, New York. 


This is an interesting geographical reader 
suited for fourth grade children. 


7. United States, by Nellie B. Allen. Re- 
vised edition, 1925. Ginn and Company. Other 
books in the series are: South America, 1918; 
The New Europe, 1920; Asia, 1916; Africa, 
Australia and Islands of the Pacific, 1924. 


‘*Geographical and Industrial Studies’’ 
constitute a valuable set of geography 
readers for the upper grades and junior 
high school by one who has the geographi- 
eal point of view and knows how to write. 


8. New Geographic Readers, by Frank G. 
Carpenter. American Book Company, New 
York: North America, 1922; South America, 
1921; Europe, 1922; Asia, 1923; Africa, 1924; 
Australia, 1927. 


In the new editions of this widely used 
set of geographical readers, the material 
has been entirely rewritten, reset, and 
freshly illustrated. 


9. Journey Club Travels, by Frank G. Car- 
penter and Frances Carpenter. American Book 
Company, New York: The Foods We Eat, 
1925; The Clothes We Wear, 1926; The Houses 
We Live In, 1926. 


This is a series of industrial readers, 
suited to the third and fourth grades, on 
food, clothing and shelter by authors who 
justly deserve their popularity with chil- 
dren. 


10. The Continents and Their People, by J. 
F. Chamberlain and A. H. Chamberlain. The 
Macmillan Company, New York: Europe, 
1927; North America, 1927; South America, 
1926; Asia, 1925; Africa, 1925; Oceania, 1925. 


New material, accurate and up to date, 
has been incorporated in this revised edi- 
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tion of another series of popular geographi- 
eal readers for the upper grades. 


11. Europe—A Geographical Reader, by Vin- 
nie B. Clark. 1925. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. 


This is one of the most readable of the 
geographical readers for the upper grades. 
It is to be hoped that volumes dealing with 
the other continents will follow. 


12. Seeing America—Farm and Field, by 
Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. 1924. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Interesting stories which will make in- 
dustrial and commercial geography seem 
real form the content of this book. 


13. Seeing America—Mill and Factory, by 
Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. 1926. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


This volume does for the city what the 
previous volume does for the country. 


14. Lands and Life—Book One: Russia and 
the Old East, by G. W. Hoke. 1924. Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 


Here is the writer’s notion of what a 
geographical reader should be like—inter- 
esting descriptive material extracted from 
the writings of men who know because they 
have lived in the countries described. The 
book is made up largely of quotations from 
noted travelers and explorers. The writer 
has used it with children with considerable 
suecess. It is unfortunate that more vol- 
umes in the same series have not been 
fortheoming. Of course, sticklers for hard 
and fast subject matter lines will object 
to this book as a geographical reader but 
the writer believes that geography exists 
for the child and not the child for geog- 
raphy. 


15. Burton Holmes Travel Stories—Japan 
and Egypt. Two volumes. By William H. 
Wheeler and Burton Holmes. 1924. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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These two volumes on Japan and Egypt 
respectively are wonderfully illustrated in 
a rather unique manner from Burton 
Holmes’s marvelous collection of original 
photographs. They are largely descriptive 
in character but children will stay by them. 


16. Across Seven Seas to Seven Continents, 
by Alison E. Aitchison and Marguerite Uttley. 
1925. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


This is a very interesting reader for 
fourth grade journey geography. 


17. Great Rivers of the World, by Wilson §. 
Dakin. 1925. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


The aim of this little book is to acquaint 
pupils with the geographical influence ex- 
erted by some of the world’s great rivers. 


VI. BOOKS ON AN ADVANCED OR COLLEGE LEVEL 
FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Industrial and Commercial Geography, by 
J. Russell Smith. Revised edition, 1925. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 


First on the list of books for the teacher 
should come this new edition of a notable 
book published originally in 1913. - The 
work has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. It is the writer’s per- 
sonal opinion that Dr. Smith has done more 
than any other single individual to shape 
the thinking of the teachers and students 
alike in American schools and colleges 
along the lines of industrial and commer- 
cial geography. Every teacher of geog- 
raphy should own a copy of this book. 

2. North 
1925. 
York. 


America, by J. Russell Smith. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


This volume represents another notable 
achievement by Dr. Smith, whose writings 
are always stimulating. It is a mine of 
information for the geography teacher who 
would enrich his own presentation and 
arouse the interest of his students. 
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3. Economic Geography, by R. H. Whitbeck 
and V. C. Finch. 1924. MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 


This is a very readable book on economic 
geography by two authorities in this field. 
Its organization for classroom purposes is 
commendable. 


4. Economic Geography of South America, 
by R. H. Whitbeck. 1926. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 

This is an excellent book on the one. 
raphy of South America. Professor Whit- 
beck believes that countries as political 
entities are the most significant of geo- 
graphical units. Hence the organization of 
his book is primarily according to coun- 
tries, with regions given secondary con- 
sideration. 


5. Introduction to Economic Geography, by 
Wellington D. Jones and Derwent S. Whittle- 
sey. 1925. University of Chicago Press. 


This is a very valuable book for the 
teacher, showing how the natural environ- 
ment is related to economic life. Particular 
emphasis is placed on climate and its in- 
fluence in production. 


6. Climates of the United States, by R. De- 
Courey Ward. 1925. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 


No teacher can afford to be without this 
valuable book by America’s foremost 
teacher of climatology. 


7. Climatic Laws—A Summary of Climate, 
by S. S. Visher. 1924. John Wiley and Sons, 
New York. 


This little book is an attempt to state, 
explain, and illustrate the laws of climate. 


8. Why the Weather, by Charles F. Brooks. 
1924. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 


A popular presentation of a subject 
about which teachers should know more. 
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9. College Geography, by Roderick Peattie. 
1926. Ginn and Company, Boston and New 
York. 

Contains subject matter which every 
teacher who desires to be successful should 
know. 


10. The Character of Races, by Ellsworth 
Huntington. 1924. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


A famous sociologist recently remarked 
that nothing had so stimulated his thinking 
in the past few years as the writings of 
Ellsworth Huntington. Dr. Huntington is 
probably the most widely read geographer 
inside and outside of geographical circles. 
His books are always readable and stimu- 
lating. 


11. West of the Pacific, by Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. 1925. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


This is another book by Dr. Huntington 
which deserves our attention. In this brief 
review the writer is confining his attention 
to books published since January, 1924, 
otherwise he would list more of Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s writings. One can safely say that 
anything which Ellsworth Huntington has 
written will help the geography teacher. 
The successful teacher will own and read 
his books. 


12. Man in 
1926. 
York. 


Europe, by Mark Jefferson. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


This is a very stimulating book by one 
of America’s leading geographers. Pro- 
fessor Jefferson always thinks and writes 
clearly. 


13. Principles of Geography, by Mark Jef- 
ferson. 1926. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 


Intended for use in normal schools and 
teachers colleges but valuable for the 
teacher to own. It must be read carefully 
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because every sentence is filled with mean- 
ing. 
14. Unit Studies in Geography, by Rose B. 


Clark. 1924. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


This is a most practical book on methods 
and materials for the teacher cf geography. 


15. Real Geography and Its Place in the 
Schools, by Harold W. Fairbanks. 1927. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco. 


Dr. Fairbanks has added another valu- 
able contribution to the field of method. 
The writer does not care for the continued 
use of the expression, ‘‘real geography.’’ 
How does ‘‘real geography’’ differ from 
geography ? 


16. The Measurement of Achievement in 
Geography, by Mendel E. Branom. 1925. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


This is a book on tests and scales in 
geography by the leading authority in the 
field. It is a valuable book for the teacher 
to own. 


VII. SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


There is a great need for scientific studies 
in the field of geography teaching. A care- 
ful survey of the articles which have 
appeared in our leading geographical 
magazines and in books on methods will 
reveal that very, very few of the opinions 
expressed are based on objective evidence 
and controlled experiments. In the fields 
of reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
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metic we know a little something about 
what constitutes economy in learning but 
not so in the field of geography, history, 
civics, ete. 

We need to know: 

1. What kinds of reading difficulties oc- 
cur in geography. 

2. Whether geography involves the mas- 
tery of a new and difficult vocabulary. 

3. What difficulties arise from the inter- 
pretations of pictures, maps, diagrams, 
graphs, and statistical material. 

4. What difficulties are involved in prob- 
lem-solving. 

5. How the above mentioned difficulties 
may be overcome. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to record a 
real beginning in this direction in the 
two following studies: 


1. A Method of Directing Children’s Study 
of Geography, by Edwin H. Reeder. 1925. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 


In this study, Professor Reeder proves 
that objectively scorable study questions 
improved the methods of study of children. 


2. Objective Studies in Map Location, by 
Harold Rugg and John Hockett. 1925. Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Through an analysis of seventeen stated 
criteria, the authors have attempted to find 
out what map locations are worth learning. 
A Book of Practice Exercises in Map Loca- 
tions, by the same authors, is based upon 
the findings in this study. 
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TWO ENTERPRISES OR PROJECTS WORKED 
OUT BY A CLASS OF 1B AND 1A 
CHILDREN 

Projects are constantly being enjoyed 
and developed in my first grade group. I 
do not develop a project unless it comes 
from the children. In order to be able to 
motivate in this way one must be on the 
alert to catch something in their leisure 
moments that may be turned into a real 
life problem. When the project comes 
from them, they always display ‘‘whole- 
hearted interest that results in purposeful 
activity,’’ as one psychologist has said of 
a project. 


COCOANUT PROJECT 


Motivation: 

Several children were drawing on the 
blackboard. The picture covered the whole 
side of the room. In this picture were 
many cocoanut trees. 

How developed: 

I asked them if they knew anything 
about cocoanuts and where they grew. They 
knew only about the ones they see in the 
market. I suggested that we learn as 
much as we could about the cocoanuts. 

The next day, the children immediately 
asked me if I had discovered anything 
about the cocoanut. I had found the study 
of the cocoanut in How We Are Fed, by 
Chamberlain, and a Geographic magazine. 
A large map of the world served to show 
them the islands of the Pacific where the 
cocoanuts grow. We started on an 
imaginary journey from Pasadena and 
arrived at the Samoa Islands safely. 

I told them how the cocoanut trees grow 
near the water; how the seed will float; 
how the seed sprouts; how old the tree has 
to be to bear; how the cocoanuts are gath- 


ered and used by the natives; how used in 
a commercial way; what is made from the 
cocoanut. 
Results: 

The next day my cadet and I prepared 
a table with blue paper to represent water, 
and brown paper to represent the land. We 
placed it over by the window. 

The children asked for clay (plastecine). 
I had two colors—brown and green. They 
worked diligently, creating a cocoanut vil- 
lage. This work lasted for a week, some 
arriving before I did in the morning and 
some staying as late in the afternoon. 

Each day the village was changed. One 
day they had a truck loaded with cocoa- 
nuts. Preceding this was a donkey with a 
basket of fruit on each side. In the pro- 
cession to the steamer were men with 
baskets hung from a pole over their shoul- 
ders, wagons full of cocoanuts drawn by 
a horse and driven by a native. There was 
one thing that always remained on the 
table and that was the steamer to take the 
eocoanuts to America. 

The children made but one hut. One 
day the cocoanut trees would be there and 
the next time I was invited to look there 
were no trees. The first time a tree was 
made, one little boy said it would not do 
as it was not tall enough for the man, real- 
izing things must be in proportion. Later 
they found that the trees would not stand 
up when they were made taller, so small 
sticks were covered at the base with plas- 
tecine to make them more secure. The 
trees always had monkeys or men climbing 
in them. 

A market was added the last day. Here 
cocoanuts were stored and sold. One little 
fellow informed me that automobile tires 
could be bought if one broke on the truck. 
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Other children who were not working at 
the table were drawing pictures to illus- 
trate the whole story I had told them. 
Others asked for colored paper and cut a 
picture in poster type. One child’s draw- 
ing was of special interest. It represented 
a group of cocoanut trees near the edge of 
the water, with one seed floating in the 
water. A man on shore was watching it 
through his spy-glass to see that no one 
took the seed. Of course the meaning of 
the picture was carefully explained to me 
by little Betty. 

Several children wanted to write a story 
by themselves and they would slip up to 
me, as I was hearing some child read, and 
ask how a certain word was written. 
Teriji wrote: ‘‘I hid a cocoanut in the 

grass. The monkey took the cocoanut.’’ 

Albert wrote: ‘‘I have a swing under a 
cocoanut tree.’’ 

Ronald wrote: ‘‘I see some cocoanuts up 
in a tree, there are ten. The tree is 
slender.’’ 

In our writing period, when I help the 
children write the stories they wish to 
write, two-thirds of them wrote about co- 
coanuts. 

The children wanted me to write a big 
story on the blackboard, so they told me 
what to write. This is the story we worked 
out together : 


THe Cocoanut Story 


The cocoanuts grow in Hawaii and Samoa Is- 
lands. 

The cocoanuts grow near the water. 

They are good to eat. 

The men climb up the trees and cut the cocoa- 
nuts off. 

They pile them up. They put them in baskets 
and carry them over to America on a steamer. 

Over on the islands they crack open the cocoa- 
nuts. Then they take out the meat and dry it. 

This is called copra. The people drink the 
milk inside the cocoanuts. 

They make bowls, cups and dishes out of the 
shells. 
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They weave rugs and baskets out of the palm 
leaves. The roofs of their huts are the 
cocoanut palm branches. 

The children have carried on this cocoa- 
nut activity in different ways besides the 
ones I have mentioned. 

A group of boys worked on the floor with 
blocks, making a storehouse for the fruit. 
I had some empty chalk boxes which they 
used for wagons to haul the cocoanuts to 
the storehouse. They asked for more 
plastecine to make cocoanuts, but as I had 
used it all, I suggested that they use the 
large kindergarten beads, which they did. 

One child made a lovely cocoanut village 
out of colored paper, working out a double 
tree so that it would be strong enough to 
stand up. The child used brown paper for 
the stalk and green for the leaves. On the 
blue paper which she had used to represent 
the water were several small boats. 

Another child improved on this village 
by adding some lovely huts with the green 
paper used to represent branches for the 
roof. 

One child pieced together several 9” x 
12” pieces of paper and drew a picture 
representing the life of the natives. Still 
another child made her long picture in the 
form of a ‘‘picture show.”’ 

We made a book of drawings, illustrating 
the cocoanut story. 

I bought a cocoanut in the market and 
used it in explaining how it grew; when 
it was planted; that it had an outer shell 
which we did not have on this cocoanut. 
To show them further use of the cocoanut, 
we made simple candy of powdered sugar 
and vanilla mixed with cocoanut. While I 
was mixing it I asked them if they knew 
from what we got sugar. I had pictures of 
the sugar cane and the sugar beet. I also 
mentioned the sugar made from the raisins 
in Asia. 

Out of the project came the study and 
activity of the soap industry as I had 
hoped, because we discussed the way the 
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cocoanut oil is used in the manufacture of 
soaps. 


THE SOAP PROJECT 


Several children brought different cakes 
of soap to school, also advertisements which 
they had found in magazines and papers 
illustrating such soaps as Palm Olive, etc., 
with pictures of the cocoanut trees in the 
foreground. 


I had a little booklet on soap put out 
by the Armour Packing House. It was a 
very complete story of the way both laun- 
dry and toilet soap is manufactured. We 
talked this all over in our group discussion. 
I illustrated on the blackboard as I told 
the story. Immediately some of the boys 
wanted to make a ‘‘picture show’’ to illus- 
trate the process of making soap. 


With the codperation of nearby grocery 
stores and the school janitor, we secured 
boxes and an old curtain rod which was 
quickly made into a rather primitive but 
clever ‘‘picture show.’’ I brought a can 
of paint and a large paint brush for the 
children—but before they began to work 
they carefully covered the floor with news- 
paper. Then many happy moments fol- 
lowed, for they could paint without fear of 
spoiling the floor. 

It took some time to make the pictures, 
for they represented every detail in the 
making of two kinds of soap, toilet and 
laundry. 

When the best group of pictures was 
selected they were pasted together and 
rolled onto the curtain rod in the little 
‘‘picture show’’ and taken around to the 
different rooms. Two boys were chosen to 
go so as to give real lectures on soap- 
making. 

We received lovely letters from some of 
the rooms telling us how much they enjoyed 
the lecture in connection with the illustra- 
tions in the ‘‘ picture show.’’ 
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SumMary OF RESULTS oF PROJECT 


Reading. 
1. Lessons made from our story of the cocoa- 
nut. 
2. Reading and hunting up advertisements. 
3. Reading names of places on the map. 
Geography. 
1. Maps. 
a. Learned what maps are for. 
b. How to trace journeys. 
ce. Position of Islands where cocoanuts 
grow. 
d. Distances between places. 
2. Life of people in other parts of the world. 
3. How this industry is carried on. 
4. Type of homes in tropical countries. 
Nature study. 
1. How seeds are carried from one place to 
another. 
2. How the seed sprouts. 
3. Age of cocoanut trees before bearing. 
4. Study of sugar—from what and where it 
comes. 
Art. 


1. Making books and illustrating the cocoanut 
industry. ; 
. Making a village with plastecine and with 
paper. 
a. Proportion. 
b. Subordination. 
e. Color. 
3. Posters made. 
4. Picture show reels made. 
Industrial art. 
1. Working with blocks. 
2. Making and painting the box for the 
“picture show.” 
3. Making candy. 
Writing. 
1. Stories were written by the children. 
2. Spelling developed from this. 
Leading out project. 
1. Soap industry. 
2. Oral expression of thought as children 
lectured to other grades on this industry. 
GERTRUDE 8S. CooK, 
Garfield School, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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THE REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY IN 
ALABAMA 

Miss Cora Wilson Stewart, Director of 
the National Illiteracy Crusade, which has 
for its objective the wiping out of illiteracy 
in America by 1930, sends us the following 
news item with regard to progress in Ala- 
bama. This item may well serve as a 
challenge to other states to renewed effort 
in this cause. 


OnE Hunprep THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR THE 
REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 


Alabama will spend fifty thousand dollars 
out of the State Treasury annually for the re- 
moval of illiteracy, the Legislature which re- 
cently adjourned having made such appropria- 
tion. This is $37,500 over its previous annual 
expenditure for this purpose. Since the county 
and city school boards are authorized to make 
similar appropriations to meet State expendi- 
tures, it will probably mean one hundred 
thousand dollars expended annually to wipe 
illiteracy out of the State. 


COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

The National Council of Geography 
Teachers some time ago appointed a com- 
mittee on curriculum, of which Mr. George 
J. Miller of the State Teachers College at 
Manketo, Minnesota, is the chairman. This 
committee has published an interesting re- 
port on courses of study for the junior 
high school in the Journal of Geography 
for September, 1927. Reprints of the 
article are available and may be obtained 
from Dr. D. C. Ridgley, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; the price is ten 
cents. 

This report includes a discussion of re- 
cent definitions of the curriculum in geog- 
raphy, presents the claims of geography as 


a junior high school subject, sets up more 
specific objectives under such heads as 
knowledge, habits, and appreciation, and 
outlines a course to cover two years. This 
consists primarily in a series of topics 
under the general heads of ‘‘ Resources and 
Industries of the United States and Their 
World Relations’’ and ‘‘The Interdepend- 
ence of Nations and Regions.’’ 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 

For three months the children in our 
school had been expressing in more or less 
articulate ways their purpose to gentler 
manners and a finer comradeship; there 
had been throughout the days and weeks 
a growing intelligence and appreciation of 
what constitutes the courteous life. Of 
activities to this end there had been an 
abundance: readings and conversations, 
dramatizations, songs, jingles, rhymes, and 
gems; discussions in club projects, the for- 
mulation of conduct codes. Yes, our com- 
munity life was permeated with childish 
enthusiasm for a better conduct program. 

With the advent of Christmas, we elders 
yearned for the realization of the spiritual 
significance of the season among us. It 
was Miss F who happily secured the senti- 
ment for a very real and beautiful Christ- 
mas in our midst; the final form of the 
sentiment we share with you in this simple 
story of what happened. 

The children of the elementary school 
had bidden us, the adults of the college, to 
be their guests at a Christmas assembly in 
the college auditorium. The dusky hall 
was charged with the spirit of solemn ex- 
pectancy, for who can resist the appeal of 
childhood at Christmas time? Little fair- 
haired David, standing before the loose- 
hung crimson stage curtains, announced in 
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a voice deep, rich with the maturity that 
comes with a feeling of importance and re- 
sponsibility : 

‘*We children of the Elementary School 
have been planning a Christmas gift for 
the College. As our gift to you, we will 
give you the story of Christmas in carols 
and pictures; it will make you think of the 
first Christmas long ago, when the angels 
sang and Christ was born in Bethlehem.’’ 

From that moment a little child did lead 
us into the full meaning of the season! 

From the distance, faintly at first and 
then nearer, came the voices of carolers 
and through the swinging doors a serious 
procession of intermediate grade children 
in caps and coats and mufflers, carrying 
beautifully lighted ornamental lanterns, 
passed solemnly down the aisles to the 
stage, singing in sweet childish fashion the 
songs immortalized by English carolers in 
the generation before our own: Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing; The First Noel; and, 
We Three Kings of Orient Are. These 
were caught up and answered with antiph- 
onal response by the College Choir in 
the baleony. Then followed the Old French 
Noel: 


Lying amid the oxen mild, 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, O Holy Child! 
Round thee as they sing, 

Guardian angels sing 

Homage to thee, Sweet King. 
Sleep, sleep, love’s Sweet King! 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, O Holy Child! 


Through the softened folds of an illusion 
curtain, accented by brilliant power lamps, 
appeared in series the heart-touching 
tableaux enacted by children from the sev- 
eral departments: 


The Annunciation of the Christ 
The Apparition of the Shepherds 
The Nativity 

The Holy Family 

The Visit of the Magi 
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How our appreciation for the beautiful 
old story glowed when so interpreted by 
the children whom we knew and loved! 
When the Three Kings, looking nobly the 
parts they symbolized, with retinue of at- 
tendants swinging censers and braziers, 
solemnly bore their gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh to the Infant in the 
manger, we knew our desire for a spiritual 
Christmas in the life of the college had 
been realized, indeed, for there were our 
own Junior High School boys and girls 
paying their tributes in reverent solemnity. 

And when the Kings had signified their 
service and withdrawn, down the dim 
aisles, carrying lighted tapers, softly pat- 
tered the dearest symbolism of Christmas 
—the fifty children of our kindergarten— 
SO eager, SO serious, so expectant. They, 
too, advanced to see, to love, to worship. 
And when through the adoring audience 
a little one’s voice was heard to say: ‘‘It 
is a real baby, isn’t it?’’ we knew that the 
token had come to us, indeed. And the 
Spirit of that Christmas abideth still! 

Grorcina LOMMEN, 
Director of Training School, 
State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 


HARVARD AND THE ‘‘MOVIES”’ 


Pathé Exchange, Inc., has succeeded in 
making an arrangement with Harvard 
University similar to that which it has with 
Yale. The object is to prepare and dis- 
tribute a series of films dealing with scien- 
tific subjects, the first of the series to be 
ready for distribution by January 30, 
1928. Only one branch of science, anthro- 
pology, or the study of mankind, is specif- 
ically mentioned in the contract. The 
Division of Geology, however, has indicated 
its intention to participate. Doubtless the 
success of the Yale series ‘called ‘‘The 
Chronicles of America’’ will be repeated 
in Harvard in the field of science. 
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STANDARDS OF CONDUCT IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Southside High School of Elmira, New 
York, has for some time been attempting 
to build up a code or standard of conduct 
for its students embodying qualities which 
ean be put into practice in their everyday 
life. During the past year twenty ideal 
qualities have been discussed in the home 
rooms. Reports of these discussions were 
handed to a committee of teachers, who 
compiled from them a code for the school. 
A school creed was also selected from many 
‘ good ones that were submitted. Sample 
sections from the code follow. Those who 
wish further information may correspond 
with Miss Wilhelmina Deister, 825 Maple 
Avenue, Elmira, New York. 


Ways To Practice Courtesy IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


1. He is not tardy, thus does not interrupt the 
class. 

2. Does not crowd or rush when entering or 
leaving the room. 

3. Greets the teacher in a friendly manner. 

4. Becomes quiet when the buzzer rings, with- 
out waiting to be told by the teacher. 
He then starts the work of the class. 

5. Is courteous in addressing the principal, 
teacher, or his fellow students. 

6. Stands when addressed by teacher. 

7. Is attentive. 

8. Always speaks kindly. 

9. Does not talk when teacher is speaking. 

10. Does not interrupt in any way. 

11. Is considerate of those who are talking or 
studying. 

12. Does not chew gum. 

13. Gives and accepts an apology in a gracious 
manner. 

14. Does not lose his temper. 

15. Is never unruly. 

16. Does not snap his fingers. 

17. Speaks clearly and distinctly so that he 
can be heard by everyone in the room. 

18. Assists in erasing board, in the passing of 
materials; and helps the teacher in all 
ways possible. 
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i. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
. Greets and offers to direct visitors who are 


16. 
ais 


18. 
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Does not talk when the teacher is out of the 
room. 


. Shows a sympathetic attitude toward the 


pupil who is reciting. 


. Does not laugh at another’s mistakes. 
. Does not interrupt a discussion between a 


teacher and a pupil. 


. Looks out for the comfort of visitors. 
. Is respectful to substitute teacher. 
- Does not take advantage of a student- 


teacher. 


. Does not borrow without the owner’s per- 


mission. 


. Does not talk about his classmates. 
. Says, “Please,” “Thank you,” and “Excuse 


me,” when the occasion arises. 


- Does not pack up books before dismissal 


time. 


. Remains in his seat until his teacher dis- 


misses the class. 


. Lets teacher and girls pass first when chang- 


ing classes. 


. Observes the Golden Rule. 


CouRTESY IN THE CORRIDORS 


. Keeps on the right side of the corridor and 


stairs and thus avoids all collisions. 


. Does not cut corners. 
. Removes his hat on entering the building. 
. Greets teachers when passing. 


Allows teachers to pass first. 


. Does not stop to talk in the stream of traffic. 
. Goes directly to his classroom. 
. Does not play, visit, talk loudly, run, slide, 


sing or whistle. 


. Does not lean against walls. 
. Does not use drinking fountains for waste 


baskets. 

Does not meddle with lights. 

Does not slam locker doors. 

Does not peer in doors when classes are 
in session. 

Is ready to help “newcomers.” 


not familiar with the building. 

Picks up papers which lie strewn about. 

Aids in picking up books when another 
drops them. 

Keeps lockers in order so that papers will 
not fall out and litter the floor. 
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19. 


20. 


Observes property rights and therefore does 
not take anything out of another’s locker 
without permission of the owner. 

Conducts himself in a manner that reflects 
credit, upon himself and Southside High. 


Correct MANNERS IN PUBLIC PLACES 


I. In the street. 


is 
2. 
3. 


1.9) 


10. 
11. 


12 


a 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
aye 
18. 


19. 


Heeds all traffic signals. 

Keeps to the right on the sidewalk. 

Is quiet and has respect for the rights of 
others. 


. Does not crowd anyone off the sidewalk. 
. Does not loiter to talk in a busy thorough- 


fare, as it blocks traffic. 


. Does not “hang around” with a group on a 


street corner or in front of stores. 


. Does not push in a crowd. 
. Does not walk abreast with several others. 
. Does not rush around corners of a busy 


street. 

Crosses the street at the corner. 

Excuses himself if he collides with an- 
other. 

Lets ladies pass first always. 

Does not chew gum or eat on the street. 

Does not play in the street. 

Does not throw snowballs. 

Does not trespass on other people’s prop- 
erty. 

Does not make audible comments about 
passersby. Does not ridicule anyone. 
Does not expectorate on the street or in 

any public place. 
Does not thrown papers in the streets. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
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5. 


6. 
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Greets people in a friendly manner. 

Tips his hat when he greets ladies or men 
in authority. 

Removes his hat when talking to a lady. 

Picks up any article which a lady drops. 

Helps old folks across the street. 

Has care for the next fellow as well as for 
himself. 

Keeps his own sidewalk in good condition 
for pedestrians. 


. In the street car or other public conveyance. 
. Waits his turn in getting on. 
. Gives ladies, little folks, and old folks the 


preference on entering the car. 


. Helps ladies or older people on and off the 


car. 


. Gets off the ear first when he wishes to 


assist anyone to get off, and gets on last 
when he wishes to assist anyone on. 
Gives up his seat to a lady or an older 
person. 
Does not put his feet on the seats. 
Behaves himself in a quiet manner. 


III. In church. 


i 
. Assists elderly people up the steps. 
. Removes his hat and topcoat in the vesti- 


ow bo 


te 


Is on time when service commences. 


bule. 


. Allows his mother, sister, or elders to pre- 


cede him on entering the pew. 


. Is quiet and reverent. 
. Does not talk, whisper, or giggle during the 


service. 
Listens attentively to the speaker or singer. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


ARTICLE I 


and Directors of Instruction.’’ 


Membership.—Section 1. 


Name.—The name of this Society shall be ‘‘The National Conference of Supervisors 


ArtTIcLE II 


Object.—The object of the Society is the improvement of supervision and teaching. 


ARTICLE III 


orary. 


There shall be two classes of members—active and hon- 
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Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the interests of the Society is eligible 
to membership and may become a member by paying the annual dues, provided his appli- 
eation has been approved by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to vote, to hold office, to participate in dis- 
cussion, and to receive the publications of the Society. 

See. 4. Honorary members shail be entitled to ali the privileges of active members, 
with the exception of voting and holding office, but shall be exempt from the payment of 
dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society at the an- 
nual meeting on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

See. 5. The annual dues of active members shall be four dollars. 


ARTICLE IV 


Officers and Directors——Section 1. The officers of this Society shall be president, first 
vice-president, second vice-president, secretary-treasurer, and executive committee. 

See. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president, the first vice-presi- 
dent, the second vice-president, the secretary-treasurer, and three other members of the 
Society. 

See. 3. The president and vice-presidents shall serve for a term of one year, the secre- 
tary-treasurer for three years, and the other members of the Executive Committee for 
three years, one to be elected each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have active charge of the affairs of the Society, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 

See. 5. The Board of Directors shall constitute the governing body of the Society. 
It shall consist of fifteen members, whose terms of office shall be three years, five to be 
elected each year at the annual meeting in such manner as the Society may determine. 

The Board of Directors shall elect from their own number the officers of the Society, 
who shall serve also as the officers of the Board. The Board shall be the custodian of 
the property of the Society, shall have power to make contracts, and shall make an 
annual financial report to the Society. 


ARTICLE V 


Meetings.—The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and place of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. Other meetings 
may be held when authorized by the Society or the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VI 


Publications.—The Society shall publish a journal and such supplements as the Execu- 
tive Committee may provide for. 


ARTICLE VII 


Amendments.—This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the active members present, provided notice of the proposed amendment 
has been given at least one month previous. 
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A TEXTBOOK IN MENTAL HYGIENE 

Students of education are all more or 
less aware that great progress has been 
made in recent years in the field of mental 
hygiene but few have been able to com- 
pass the literature of the subject. There 
was need of a comparatively untechnical 
general survey that would give the ordi- 
nary reader a balanced even if superficial 
view of the subject. 

Such a summary Dr. LaRue has sup- 
plied.t In a book written to be used as a 
text in teachers’ colleges he has presented 
the main facts as to mental health and dis- 
ease and at the same time opened the way 
to wide reading and study by including 
excellent references to the more original 
and specialized treatises. 

The treatment falls into four main divi- 
sions, namely, forces determining person- 
ality ; soundness and unsoundness of mind; 
inheritance and the development of traits; 
mental hygiene of adult life; mental 
hygiene of childhood and adolescence. As 
in previous books by this author, the style 
is clear and interesting. There are excel- 
lent questions for discussion. Students in 
the upper years of the teachers’ college will 
find this a most valuable study. Principals 
and teachers in service will profit by it. 
Dr. LaRue has done that rare thing, written 
a book for which there is a real and press- 
ing need. 


EDUCATION FOR HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The purely academic study of anatomy 

and physiology to which earlier generations 

were subjected has happily been supplanted 


Mental Hygiene. By Daniel W. LaRue. 


Rowell. W. B. Saunders Co., 1927. 
Principles of Physical Education. 
Hygiene and Sanitation. 


by scientific and practical studies contribut- 
ing directly to healthful living, to normal 
bodily development, and fuller satisfaction 
in both work and play. Three current pub- 
lications show clearly how far we have 
travelled on this road.” 

Taking them in the order of size and de- 
tail of treatment, we find that Doctors 
Wood and Rowell have dealt at length with 
the problems involved in health supervision 
and the medical inspection of schools. Su- 
perintendents and principals should have 
the book at hand and can learn much from 
it that will enable them to codperate with 
special health agencies in their work. In 
particular the superintendent will find 
guidance in organizing or helping to organ- 
ize an effective system of medical inspection 
and school nursing. The principal will find 
in particular guidance in the control of 
communicable diseases and in the organiza- 
tion of special classes. 

The work as a whole is rather a reference 
to be consulted on occasion than a textbook 
for classes, except advanced classes or stu- 
dents preparing for particular service in 
the field of health education. For such it is 
obviously indispensable. The clear organi- 
zation and abundant illustrations make it 
easy to follow and the standing of the 
authors give it undoubted authority. 

Professor Williams deals in equally thor- 
oughgoing fashion with the principles of 
physical education. This he declares has 
for its object not primarily health but full 
development of the neuromuscular system 
and control over certain fundamental skills. 
Thus physical education may help to se- 


Maemillan Co., 1927. 
® Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of Schools. 


By Thomas D. Wood and Hugh Grant 


By Jesse Feiring Williams. W. B. Saunders Co., 1927. 
By Jesse Feiring Williams. 


W. B. Saunders Co., 1927. 
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eure safety for the individual, on the one 
hand, and on the other normal enjoyment 
of play. It follows that exercise, for ex- 
ample, should not be taken primarily for 
health but rather for enjoyment. Health 
will more certainly result if this is so. 

This point of view is consistently pre- 
sented and enlarged upon with reference 
to phases of modern life, the instinctive ten- 
dencies of man, and the réle that physical 
education has played in the process of ad- 
justment. The aims of the subject are set 
up, the necessary materials described, and 
the appropriate principles of method stated 
and defended. Last of all, attention is 
given to standards for judging physical 
education practice and to the use of tests 
and measurements in this field. 

This work is announced as being the 
product of eight years of teaching the sub- 
ject to advanced students. It gives evi- 
dence of the scholarly treatment the sub- 
ject has received. The text is supported, 
moreover, by a wealth of references by 
means of which the student may pursue the 
study as far as time and _ inclination 
permit. 

Hygiene and Sanitation, by this same 
author, is in effect a shorter and more popu- 
lar edition of an earlier work, though for 
the most part it is entirely separate in com- 
position. It may best be described per- 
haps as simple and friendly advice to the 
ordinary citizen as to how to conserve or 
regain his health. Teachers will find it 
valuable as a guide to their own living and 
also as background for the instruction of 
children in matters of health. Special 
chapters are devoted to the health care of 
expectant mothers and of babies and young 
children; to the health care of the aged, 
infirm, and invalid; to health care in the 
factory, in the state, and on an interna- 
tional basis. 

The modest proportions of this new 
version will make it acceptable to many 
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who could not find time to read the larger 
work that preceded it. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Teachers College Record for Novem- 
ber emphasizes the topic of health and 
physical education. Three of the five prin- 
cipal articles are devoted to this subject. 
The first is a transcript of an address by 
Dr. Williams, delivered at the dedication 
of the Women’s Building of the Oregon 
State Agricultural College. In this the 
speaker surveyed the evolution of our mod- 
ern theories of physical education. His 
main contention was that physical educa- 
tion in college should contribute skills, at- 
titudes, and appreciations that will make 
for wholesome expression in leisure time 
through post college days. 

Miss Laura Zirbes approaches health 
education materials from the psychological 
point of view. She notes the influence of 
science in this field and clarifies her treat- 
ment of aspects of health education under 
the following heads: habit formation, 
health knowledge, and attitudes. She also 
passes in review a number of recent books 
for school use by children, evaluating them 
in reference to the psychological principles 
already laid down. Her criteria, as she be- 
lieves, will enable workers in the field to 
select materials for their effectiveness in 
the attainment of health objectives. 

Miss Phillis Radford presents the rather 
unusual thesis that health education can 
be considerably furthered by works of fine 
art and literature. She supports this by 
reference to well-known examples of paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, and fiction. The 
problems suggested for further study are 
thought-provoking, as, for example, ‘‘ What 
eases are there of improvement in health 
as the direct result of reading a particular 
piece of literature?’’ 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


In the Elementary English Review for 
November appears an interesting study of! 
the effectiveness of dictation as a means of 
teaching punctuation. This was carried 
out by Dr. L. J. Brueckner and Miss Pru- 
dence Cutright in the Minneapolis public 
schools. The marks selected to be taught 
and tested were the comma, the apostrophe, 
and the quotation marks—the particular 
items included in an earlier study by 
Pressey. The usual method of experimen- 
tal and control groups was employed and 
the conclusion reached that the systematic 
use of dictation exercises secures greater 
improvement in fourth grade children’s 
ability to use marks of punctuation than 
can be secured by any other means. 

A second study in the same general field 
will be found in the American Educational 
Digest for November. This is a report by 
Assistant Superintendent Mayhew of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and is the result of 
three years intensive study of children’s 
compositions. In the first stages of the 
experiment the utmost diversity of judg- 
ment was shown by teachers who were 
asked to pass upon the merits of children’s 
compositions. At last, however, a scale was 
developed which has proved usable by 
teachers and has standardized their judg- 
ment. This scale agrees with the standard- 
ized composition scales in that both content 
and mechanics are considered without an 
attempt to separate them. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


The Parents and Teachers Association of 
the Ethical Culture School in New York 
City publishes an excellent magazine 
called School and Home, which appears 
four times a year. The November number 
is devoted to a study of the nursery school. 
The principal articles undertake to ex- 
plain what a nursery school is, to trace its 
history, and to set down its advantages. 


The remainder of the number is devoted 
to specific accounts of nursery school work 
in Cambridge, New Haven, New York City, 
and elsewhere. The reader notes with in- 
terest that the movement has reached Rus- 
sia and has apparently there attained con- 
siderable proportions. The point of view 
of the various writers is well summed up 
in the closing sentence of Miss Goodlander, 
who says, ‘‘The nursery school provides a 
stable background, equipment—child size 
—social contact with other children, and 
opportunity to succeed in varied activities 
on a child’s level.’’ 


TENDENCIES OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Mr. Morton Snyder, secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, has been 
traveling up and down the land looking for 
new developments. He reports the con- 
clusions drawn from his experience in the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for November. 

The spirit of our newer schools he would 
define somewhat as follows: The schools 
are for the children, not the children for 
the schools; health of body, mind, and 
spirit is a major consideration ; freedom is 
the natural condition ; interest replaces dic- 
tation ; groups work codperatively while at 
the same time individuals are the real ob- 
jects of interest; the teacher has replaced 
authority with friendliness; creativeness 
has free play ; the world has gone to school 
and the school has gone out into the world; 
the arts are at last recognized; mechanics 
of school management are subordinated; 
and parents are as active as teachers. 

Of course Mr. Snyder does not under- 
take to say how widespread these new ten- 
dencies are. 


DIFFERENTIATED READING ASSIGNMENTS 


The principle of individual differences 
is now widely recognized; the application 
of it, however, is not so easy. Primary 
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teachers will be interested, therefore, in 
Miss Madeline M. Veverka’s discussion of 
differentiated reading assignments in 
American Childhood for December. She 
characterizes these assignments as transi- 
tional, pre-primer, minimum B1, maximum 
Bl, minimum Al, and maximum Al. These 
assignments are adapted, therefore, to the 
immature six-year-old group entering the 
first grade and the two groups of differing 
abilities to be found in the first and second 
semester of the first grade. The plan sug- 
gested includes use of books for a browsing 
table, certain basal books that are to be 
completed, supplementary reading books, 
and systematic seat work. The outcomes to 
be reached are partly qualitative and partly 
quantitative. For example, the minimum 
Bl assignments are to result in such out- 
comes as ability to read in phrase or sen- 
tence units—no ‘‘wordy’’ reading; sixty 
words from the required vocabulary; to 
read script words from reading lesson on 
the board; to comprehend what he reads 
or what is read to him. 

The same issue of this magazine includes 
an interesting article on ‘‘ Vocabulary 
Building,’’ by Miss Maude Harding, and 
an account of how to shorten the multipli- 
eation table for children, by Mr. Lewis Col- 
well. The number as a whole shows how 
completely the magazines for teachers 
sponsored by the publishing houses have 
come under the influence of the newer edu- 
cational theories and studies of the time. 


MOTION PICTURES AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Among the outstanding contributions in 
the November number of Educational 
Screen is that by Miss McAteer of the Los 
Angeles City Schools on ‘‘The Influence 
of Motion Pictures on the Mental Develop- 
ment of Children.’’ This is the first of a 
series of articles in which the writer seeks 
to present her point of view as to the influ- 
ence exerted upon children—-and in some 
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cases adults—by the motion picture. She 
believes that the ‘‘movies’’ are the most 
potent factor in young life at the present 
time outside of the home. Their influence 
extends everywhere. The writer believes 
that there are certain deleterious effects 
that must be counteracted. Among these 
are the tendency to lead children to accept 
false logic; to indulge in highly extrava- 
gant flights of imagination; and to yield 
to violent emotional storms. This series 
of articles is being prepared by the author 
for the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Association and deserves a very 
wide reading. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Proceedings of the Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1927. Pp. 1232. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1927. No. 233, A Decade of Progress in 
Teacher Training, by Clyde M. Hill; pp. 
219. No. 254, An Experimental Study 
of the Beginning Reading of Deaf-Mutes, 
by Helen Thompson; pp. 83. No. 259, 
The Measurement of Early Levels of In- 
telligence, by Kenneth 8S. Cunningham; 
pp. 74. No. 265, State Participation in 
Public School Library Service, by Frank 
H. Koos; pp. 246. No. 266, A Teacher- 
Training Program for Ohio, by Alonzo 
F. Myers; pp. 144. No. 267, Professional 
Codes, by Benson Y. Landis; pp. 108. 
No. 268, The Organization of Profes- 
sional Training in Physical Education in 
State Universities, by Ruth Elliott; pp. 
67. No. 270, The Legal Status of City 
School Boards, by Grover C. Morehart; 
pp. 96. No. 272, The Social and Eco- 
nomic Status of College Students, by O. 
Edgar Reynolds; pp. 57. No. 273, The 
Improvement of Intelligence Testing, by 
Harold H. Abelson; pp. 71. No. 275, An 
Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive 
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Teaching of Literature, by Nancy G. 
Coryell; pp. 201. 

Tests and Measurement Programs in the 
Redirection of Physical Education. By 
Frederick R. Rogers. School Adminis- 
tration Series. New York: Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1927. 
Pp. 166. 


Foundations of Curricula. By David Sned- 
den. New York: Teachers College, Bu- 


reau of Publications, 1927. Pp. 196. 
Standard Catalog for High School Libra- 

ries, Part I. Edited by Zaidee Brown. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. 


New York: 
Pp. 271. 


Interpretation of Educational Measure- 
ments. By Truman L. Kelley. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. 363. 
$2.20. 

Our Evolving High School Curriculum. 
By Calvin O. Davis. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1927. Pp. 301. $2.00. 

A Course of Study in Geography. By De- 
Forest Stull. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Bureau of Publications, 1927. Pp. 
288. 

Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School. By the Staff of the Elementary 
Division of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. New York: Ginn and 
Co., 1927. Pp. 359. Illus. $1.80. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Educational Research. By Carter Alex- 
ander. New York: Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1927. Pp. 42. 

Enriched Teaching of English in the High 
School. By Maxie N. Woodring and 
Rachel T. Benson. New York: Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1927. 
Pp. 104. 

A Bibliography for Cookery Investigation 
Problems. By Victoria Carlsson. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1927. Pp. 68. 
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University of Iowa Monographs in Edu.) 
cation, First Series, 1926: No. 2, The 
Time Factor in Arithmetic Texts, by 
L. J. Thies; pp. 38. No. 3, A Method” 
for Rating the Drill Provisions in Arith-4 
metic Textbooks, by O. S. Lutes and 
Agnes Samuelson; pp. 148. No. 6, An 7 
Evaluation of Three Techniques for Im- 
proving Ability to Solve Arithmetic % 
Problems, by Olin S. Lutes; pp. 41. 

1927 Yearbook of the Southwestern Edu- 
cational Research and Guidance Asso- 
ciation. Edited by Willis W. Clark. 
Los Angeles, Cal.: Research Service Co., 
1927. Pp. 59. , 

Current Events Year Book, 1927-1928. 
Compiled by Reginald S. Kimball. 9 
Columbus, O.: American Education 
Press, Ine., 1927. Pr. 72. 

Papers and Proceedings, Forty-Ninth 
Annual Conference, 1927. Chicago: Bul- 
letin of American Library Association, 
Vol. 21, No. 10, October, 1927. 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests 
and Instruction Manual. Minneapolis: 
The Educational Test Bureau, 1927. 


Social Arithmetic—Teachers’ Manual for 
Book Two; pp. 70. Teachers’ Manual 
for Book Three; pp. 63. Arithmetic 
Practice, Grade Three; pp. 104. An 
swers to Arithmetic Practice, Grade 
Four; pp. 132. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1927. 

Sentence Building. By Donald L. Clark 
and Merle M. Hoover. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Co., 1927. Pp. 126. 

Silent Reading Seatwork Pad. For use 
with Elson Hand Chart and Primer. 
By Maude M. Collins and Laura E. 
Anderson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1927. $.40. 

Second Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, July, 1927. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation. Pp. 248. 








